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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


Traditionally, Américas’ January English issue 
(February Spanish and Portuguese) has been a 
special travel number, designed to entertain the 
armchair traveler as well as provide helpful infor- 
mation for the tourist on the go. But this year, even 
though the travel number had already been an- 
nounced, we decided to break with tradition and 
postpone it until next month in favor of some ma- 
terial we considered more important. 

For some time people concerned with inter- 
American problems have been talking in crusading 
terms about the need for what would be in effect 
an economic revolution in the Hemisphere. It has 
been said that now that the American nations have 
demonstrated in the juridical field that together 
they can prevent aggression, they must do as well 
in the economic field by equalizing living standards 
among Western Hemisphere peoples. On pages 2, 
3, and 4, we follow the progress of this theme from 
exhortation to action, through the words of some 
American Presidents and Foreign Ministers. 

As the idea of joint economic measures devel- 
oped and the discussion gained momentum, it be- 
came increasingly clear that it would be quite an- 
other thing to fashion fine deeds to match fine 
words. Everyone agreed on what the problems were 
(they are set forth on pages 5, 6, and 7), and no 
one denied that they must be solved. What was not 
clear was whether the governments were ready to 
take the bold action required. To begin with, for ex- 
ample. each member government would have to 
re-examine its own policies—a concession in itself. 
At the same time, each would have to demonstrate 
sufficient confidence in the other governments to 
encourage further concessions. 

A start was made when delegates from the 
twenty-one OAS member countries met in Washing- 
ton from November 17 to December 12. They minced 
no words. “The Committee of Twenty-one” (pages 
8. 9, and 10) indicates the intensity of the feelings 
expressed. From this thrashing-out process, we 
have tried to extract the more constructive sugges- 
tions. 


Much now depends on how the countries follow 
through what has been started. For example, at 
this writing the oas Council is considering the 
program budget of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, whose duty will be to help carry out at the 
technical level many of the decisions of the “Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one.” But this cannot be done on 
the strength of good will alone; money will be 
needed. How willing are the countries to face up 
to this rather unpleasant reality? 

We ask the reader to bear in mind that, as OAs 
Secretary General José A. Mora told the press on 
the last day of the meeting, “No one expects mira- 
cles or sensational changes overnight.” It has been 
said that a sailor usually has good eyesight because 
he is used to looking into the distance. By the same 
token a good perspective requires taking the long 
view. If we judge history by a single event, we may 
in our impatience lose sight of what is evolving. 


Opposite: Oil on canvas by Fernando de Szyszlo of Peru, now with 
pau Visual Arts Section. From collection of Mr. and Mrs. Luis Vera 
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IT WAS THE SPRING OF 1958. However general the feeling that relations between the United States and 
Latin America had fared badly since the end of World War II, recent highly publicized demonstrations 
indicating that all was not well came as a shock to people north and south. Obviously, they were the work 
of a minority group of extremists, and public protestations of friendship ensued. But the disquieting fact 
that they took place before apathetic onlookers brought a realization that the flare-up was a surface 


manifestation of a much deeper trouble. 


On May 28, President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil 
wrote to President Dwight D. Eisenhower: “. . . The hour 
has come for us to undertake jointly a thorough review 
of the policy of mutual understanding in this Hemi- 


sphere. 


On June 4, the new Argentine Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. César Barros Hurtado. presented 
along with his credentials a letter in which his chief of 
state, Arturo Frondizi, commented to the U.S. President: 
“. .. Many of the ills that afflict our world today origi- 
nate in economic dislocations and maladjustments. And 
in the case of Argentina, as well as of other Latin Amer- 
ican nations, ... not a few of these ills stem from inter- 
national factors.” 


On June 5, Mr. Eisenhower answered President 
Kubitschek: “. . . It seems to me that our two Govern- 
ments should consult as soon as possible with a view to 
approaching other mémbers of the Pan American com- 
munity, and starting promptly on measures that would 
produce . . . better planning in promoting the common 
interests and welfare of our several countries. . . . Be- 
cause | deem this matter so important, | am instructing 
Mr. Roy Richard Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, to deliver my letter to 
you personally in Rio de Janeiro. . . .” 


On June 20, President Kubitschek wrote to all the 
American chiefs of state to report on his exchange of 
correspondence with President Eisenhower and explain in 
detail Brazil’s proposal for “Operation Pan America.” 
On the same day, in a speech broadcast to the entire 
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nation, the Brazilian President told his people exactly 
what he had in mind in writing to President Eisenhower: 
“, .. There will be no scope for bilateral conversations. 
... [This is| not my idea nor my country’s but that of 
all the peoples of America A life in poverty and the 
absence of a modicum of well-being is not to be con- 
sidered in terms of economics only. There are also an 
ethical and a political aspect to underdevelopment. . . . To 
allow the Hemisphere to become even poorer is to weaken 
the Western cause. . . . Let nobody be deceived: it is im- 
possible for peoples to join in the same effort. to fight the 
same battle, while their living standards are so unequal; 
they cannot be made to adopt the same values and to 
respond in the same way to events and doctrines. This is 
a truism that must be recognized and proclaimed while 
there is still time... .” ' 


On June 25, in an interview published in the Rio de 
Janeiro newspaper O Globo, President Fulgencio Batista 
of Cuba supported President Kubitschek’s initiative, say- 
ing. in part, that an eventual debate “should deal more 
with cooperation than with aid” and that “the topics 
ought to include tariff barriers, investments, commodity 
agreements and treaties, output and markets.” 


On June 30, Mexican Foreign Minister Luis Padilla 
Nervo told his country’s press that “the toil of {Latin 
American] men and women, both in the towns and in 
the fields, must become more productive. .. . The devel- 
opment process will be held back as long as our coun- 
tries remain at the mercy of sudden fluctuations in the 
prices of the basic commodities they export. . . .” 
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Also on June 30, when similarly approached by 
O Globo, President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes of Guate- 
mala offered his capital as a meeting place where the 
American statesmen might discuss “how to consolidate 
an economic policy, to derive the most benefits from 
natural resources, to set just and reasonable prices for 
the commodities on which the economies of the Ameri- 
can countries depend.” 

On July 1, the Chilean Chancery’s answer to the Bra- 
zilian memorandum pointed out that “an isolated action, 
taken by either one nation or a limited group of nations, 
would endanger the unity necessary to Hemispheric 
strength; for this reason Chile advises that any such ac- 
tion be taken within the framework of the oas. . . .” 


The same day, July 1, President Eisenhower an- 
swered the Argentine President’s letter: “. . . The neces- 
sity for each nation in this Hemisphere to realize more 
rapid economic growth goes without saying. . . . I assure 
you that my Government will always stand ready to dis- 
cuss with the other American Republics any problems of 
mutual concern whether in the economic or other fields.” 

On July 4, a New York Times dispatch from Rio re- 
ported that President Kubitschek had reiterated that “in 
taking the initiative in provoking debate on the theme of 
underdevelopment, which is the great festering sore of 
Pan-Americanism, Brazil was not taking upon itself the 
‘role of interpreter of the aspirations and viewpoints of 
Latin America.’. . .” It further quoted him as saying: 
“An inter-American conference without adequate prepa- 
ration would only dramatize our failure. . . .” A Mar- 
shall Plan would not be applicable to Latin America’s 
problems, President Kubitschek said. In all justice, he 
added, it must be made clear that “we are not attributing 
to the United States the blame for the present state of 
underdevelopment of Latin America. There are only vic- 
tims and there are no culprits. . . .” 

As the idea gained momentum, other governments of 
the Latin American countries gave their support to this 
new stocktaking in practical Pan Americanism: 


On July 11, the Venezuelan Foreign Minister René 
De Sola wrote: “[A high-level conference] cannot be 
limited to reciprocal protestations of brotherhood. . . . 
Most of the Latin American countries are underdevel- 
oped. . . . Certainly ours is, as everybody knows, and this 
condition is even graver to us because we depend funda- 
mentally on only one commodity, however indispensable 
to the world economy, and because our domestic econ- 
omy, which is undergoing many changes, is precarious 
in many respects. . . . The Government of Venezuela 
deems it advisable to enlist the cooperation of the com- 
petent agencies of the inter-American system. . . . There- 


fore, it recommends a full exchange of viewpoints among. 


the countries of the Hemisphere leading promptly toward 
an economic conference charged with setting up an 
agenda, listing problems and solutions . . .—a carefully 
prepared agenda to be submitted to the forthcoming 
Inter-American Conference in Quito. .. .” 

On August 5, on behalf of Ecuador, its Foreign 
Minister said: “Ecuador will give its wholehearted sup- 


port to any effort directed toward eliminating the causes 
of the present ill feeling. . . .” 


On August 6, taking advantage of his visit to Brasi- 
lia, the new capital, U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles discussed with President Kubitschek the Brazilian 
proposals for a high-level meeting to take up the whole 
matter of economic underdevelopment. The result of their 
talk was embodied in the nine-point “Brasilia Declara- 
tion.” Points six and seven said in part that the two 
governments “reaffirm their purpose of continuing along 
the lines of broader contact and consultations |so that 
the American republics| will be best able to attain their 
common goal: a coordinated and harmonious effort to 
develop the economies of the countries of the Hemi- 
sphere” and agreed to “suggest to the other American 
republics that their Foreign Ministers should meet at 
regular intervals within the framework of the Organiza- 
tion of American States.” 


On August 9, the Brazilian Government circularized 
the Western Hemisphere diplomatic missions in Rio de 
Janeiro, with the six-point memorandum that appears on 
this page. 

On August 19 Panamanian official support of the 
initiative was expressed in a statement suggesting that “a 
certain flexibility of ideas and procedures is needed, for 
the adoption of measures that may fall outside the rigid 
orthodoxy of private enterprise. Without ignoring the 
potentialities of private enterprise, . . . we must recog- 
nize that in Latin America—because of its low produc- 
tivity, its low rate of savings, its slow formation of capi- 
tal, and the reluctance of its entrepreneurs to take risks 
that seem to them excessive—the state must create 
through public investment the economic and social con- 
ditions that will attract private enterprise to finance in- 
dustrial development. . . .” 

ATION 


PAN AMERICA” 


§ 1. The study and adoption of measures to 
encourage the investment of private 
capital from developed countries in under- 
developed or semideveloped areas; more 
effective mobilization and utilization of 
private capital available to under- 
developed economies. 

2. An increase in the volume of loans 
and easing of loan conditions by inter-— 
national credit agencies or the establish— 
ment, on an inter~American level, of 
financing organs with the same purpose. 

3. The study and adoption of other 
measures to strengthen domestic economies, 
mainly by fighting inflation and stimu- 
lating savings and investments. 

4. The study and adoption of measures 
permitting a fair equilibrium of the 
primary-products market. 

5. The study of joint measures to be 
adopted to cope with the problems created 
by the establishment of large econonis 
blocs, such as the so-called European 
"common market"; a study of measures 
leading to the establishment of regional 
markets in the Hemisphere. 

6. Expansion and diversification of the 
programs of technical assistance, using 
all resources available. 
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On August 20, in his letter in support of “Operation 
Pan America,” President Alberto Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia warned: “Up to now we have preferred that 
the development of Latin America be carried out within 
the framework of private enterprise, economic freedom, 
and free competition, reflecting the example of the United 
States. . . . But the world is now watching, with the 
greatest interest, another process of technological devel- 
opment in which the freedoms and rights of the individ- 
ual are totally sacrificed and in which . . . results similar 
to the astounding material civilization of the United 
States are being obtained. . . . Latin American under- 
development is already a burden for the Western world 
and it may become a serious danger. We have here an 
opportunity . . . to transform conditions in backward 
countries without sacrificing in the process the political, 
moral, or legal principles of our civilization. . . . The 
Organization of American States is and can be only 
what the member states want to make it. . . .” The stage 
was set. 


On September 23 and 24, the two-day Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers recommended that “special atten- 
tion be given to working out additional measures of eco- 
nomic cooperation, taking as the point of departure the 
six topics proposed by the Government of Brazil in its 
memorandum of August 9, 1958, [and] any other specific 
topics that the other governments . . . may wish to sub- 
mit... . For this purpose and to facilitate other informal 
talks, the Ministers are of the opinion that the Council 
of the oas should set up a Special Committee of the 
Council on which the governments of the twenty-one 
American republics would be represented.” 


On September 24, with commendable speed, the 
Council of the oas adopted a resolution “to set up a 
Special Commission to study, as a preparation for the 
Eleventh Inter-American Conference, the formulation of 
new measures of economic cooperation, under the light 
of the considerations contained in the Communique.” 


On October 8, the Council decided formally to call 
the “Committee of Twenty-one” to a meeting to open on 
November 17. Now it was up to the governments to 
unite through the OAs to make this a historic meeting. As 
the Brazilian representative has said: “A historic event 

. is often like a trickle of water that suddenly springs 
up in the desert. It can start simply with a voice speak- 
ing a few truths, with seeds that will fertilize in time.” ® 


POPULATION TOTALS AND RATE OF GROWTH OF LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES, AS COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES (WHITE BARS). 


In 1950, Latin America topped United States for first time, according to 
UN Demographic Yearbook (1955); by 1980, as estimated by World 
Population Conference held in Rome in 1954, it will probably have 
almost seventy milli | 


more people than the United States. For some 
countries, no figures were available until 1950 Census of the Americas. 


LEGEND 

. Panama 6. El Salvador 11. Ecuador 16. Peru 

. Paraguay 7. Uruguay 12. Guatemala 17. Colombia 
. Costa Rica 8. Bolivia 13. Chile 18. Argentina 
. Nicaragua 9%. Dominican Republic 14. Venezuela 19. Mexico 

. Honduras 10. Haiti 15. Cuba 20. Brazil 
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Leading Latin American basic products: Cotton from Peru... 


hat the Problem? 


The economic picture in Latin America 


FOR ALMOST A MONTH, representatives of the OAS member 
nations—meeting as the “Committee of Twenty-one” under 
the chairmanship of Colombian ex-President Alfonso 
Lépez—stubbornly worked their way through a labyrinth 
of complex questions: how to attract public and private 
capital to Latin America, how to stabilize the prices of 
export commodities, how to expand the markets for them, 
how to increase and improve technical assistance. 

It is risky to state the problem in terms of Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole, since rates of economic growth and future 
prospects vary from country to country. However, any 
development within the next few decades depends on a 
number of general factors, mainly the establishment and 
encouragement of the kind of political, economic, and 
social institutions that will generate and promote it; im- 
proved educational and health standards; the people’s 
will and initiative to save for productive investment; 


better management practices: and the adoption of ade- 
quate economic policies. 

Nor do averages give a true picture of conditions in 
Latin America, since some countries lack reliable statis- 
tics and price levels are far from uniform. However, the 
annual per-capita output of the area has been roughly 
estimated at three hundred dollars, which is about one 
eighth the per-capita value of goods and services pro- 
duced in the United States. While this average for Latin 
America as a whole is indeed far above India’s fifty to 
sixty dollars. the individual figure for several countries is 
not much higher and the industrial production of all 
twenty countries together falls short of Canada’s. 

But. in fact. this three-hundred-dollar estimate reflects 
a remarkable economic growth. Between 1949 and 1956 
the gross national product of the area increased aft an 
annual rate of 4.5 per cent, or nearly twice that of many 
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highly developed countries. This was made possible. in 
part. by favorable terms of trade for the region’s basic 
export products and by a heavier influx of foreign and 
domestic capital, both for investment and as loans. 

But in 1957 and even earlier the volume of world 
trade and the prices of coffee. lead, tin, zinc. copper, 
wool, cotton. and wheat began to decline sharply. The 
prices of imported goods, on the other hand, remained 
high. The boom that had prevailed before then in the 
United States and in Western Europe came to an end, at 
about the same time that some Latin American payments 
on short- and medium-term loans, optimistically con- 
tracted during the prosperous days, fell due. In many 
instances these factors made it necessary to restrict im- 
ports of the capital goods and raw materials needed for 
industrial growth. 

Latin America’s population has doubled in the past 
twenty-five years and will probably do it again in the 
next twenty-five. To raise or even to maintain living 
standards for a growing population, farmer and manu- 
facturer must produce more and more. If the gross per- 
capita product is to increase at the rate of 2.5 per cent 
a year——the current rate of the United States—then the 
annual gross national product of the whole area by the 
end of the next quarter century must be triple the 1949-56 
average. This rapid growth requires huge capital invest- 
ment for new factories, roads, schools, and hospitals. 
And this is where complications arise: 


@ Underdeveloped countries with only a few basic 
raw materials or commodities to offer world buyers do 
not earn enough foreign exchange to pay for all the im- 
ports they need—including many producers’ goods that 
in the long run increase local output. So, meanwhile, they 
must turn to foreign capital—private or public—to sup- 
plement local resources. 


@ There is a shortage of savings within the countries 
for productive investment. Those in the upper-income 
brackets are inclined to put their money into foreign 
securities or real estate. To a prospective investor. be- 
coming a landowner or real-estate operator is often more 
attractive than opening a new industry, for the profits 
are bigger and come in faster. 


@ Uncontrolled inflation. the curse of many Latin 
American nations. further inhibits local saving and en- 
courages purely speculative ventures. This trend offsets 
the gains from harder work (the tradition of mavana is a 
thing of the past), technological advances. and foreign 
loans and investments. To a large extent, this question is 
one of domestic politics. 


@ Despite the technical-assistance programs of the 
oas, the UN, several U.S. Government agencies. and pri- 
vate organizations, specialized skills are still lacking. 
This shortage. of course, hampers economic growth. 
Often it also delays the approval of development loans, 
for lending institutions require detailed, expertly drawn 
plans and assurance that they can be properly executed. 


@ Some countries limit their chances for private foreign 
capital with generally antiquated tax legislation; others 
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. copper from Chile... 


have deterrent laws governing the activities of foreign- 
owned enterprises. In the opinion of many potential in- 
vestors from abroad, these laws need to be modernized 
and additional guarantees offered. 

To solve the problem created by all these complica- 
tions, the Latin Americans feel they must have and are 
entitled to outside help. What do they want from the 
United States? 

First, U.S. participation in a development bank or loan 
institution. The Latin Americans agree that private capi- 
tal is necessary for economic development; but they also 
need—and cannot afford—schools, roads, sanitation pro- 
grams, and similar works, which may not be attractive 
loan prospects to private bankers or suitable for private 
investment. Therefore they have been clamoring for a de- 
velopment bank for years. They have made it clear that 
they would expect such an institution to be free of some 
of the limitations imposed upon existing development 
agencies. The U.S. Development Loan Fund was created to 


. oil from Venezuela... 
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make soft-currency loans under less severe rules than those 
applied by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the U.S. Export-Import Bank. But as of 
last October. it had granted, out of a total of about three 
hundred million dollars’ worth of loans, only about 
eleven million to Latin American countries. Even em- 
ploying more relaxed standards than those of the two 
older institutions. it is claimed, the new bank would run 
no undue risks: even if it did not grant “soft” loans like 
the Fund. it would provide for the financing of many 
programs that now go by default. But it is believed that 
there will be difficulty in agreeing on the amount and 
source of capitalization. 

To overcome their general lack of technical skills, the 
Latin Americans would like an expansion of assistance 
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... coffee from Brazil and fourteen other countries 


agreements—both multilateral and bilateral. 
Recently—just as some European countries have set up 
a common market—there has been widespread discussion 
of the possibility of establishing one or more regional 
markets to develop new industries, augment productivity. 
and increase trade both within the area and with coun- 
tries outside. The first concrete step in this direction was 
taken by the Central American nations—Costa Rica. El 
Salvador. Guatemala, Honduras. and Nicaragua—where 
unity offers obvious geographical advantages. In the few 
years since 1952, when the first formal discussions were 
held, these nations have made considerable progress to- 
ward ultimate economic integration. On June 10, 1958, the 
five Central American countries signed a treaty under 
which agricultural and industrial goods produced in any 
one of them would gain free access to the markets of all 
the others. At the same time, they signed a second treaty 
setting up the framework of joint industrialization. The 
latter facilitates the establishment in individual countries 
of plants serving the whole area. After ratification of these 


treaties, capital equipment and other goods included in 
the agreement will move duty-free across Central American 
borders. The larger market will enable Central America to 
produce many goods essential to development that at pres- 
ent must be imported, thus insuring employment to many 
workers who would otherwise be idle or less productively 
engaged. and also relieving the pressure on foreign- 
exchange resources. But there is some feeling in hard- 
currency countries that membership in a common market 
would force them to buy at higher prices than they 
would have to pay non-member suppliers. 

The Latin American nations have long urged U.S. par- 
ticipation in agreements to stabilize markets and prices 
for their basic export commodities. Treaties of this kind 
usually operate under one of two systems: Under the 
first procedure, the establishment of export and import 
quotas, the participating countries pledge to sell or buy 
a predetermined quantity of goods within a_predeter- 
mined price range. Under the second, a commonly man- 
aged stockpile is used to prevent wide price fluctuations: 
depending on whether the price of a given commodity 
is rising or falling. the participants sell from or add to 
their buffer stock. The Latin American countries believe 
that without U.S. financial support, the success of their 
stabilization schemes will be jeopardized. Maintaining 
buffer stocks might prove beyond their financial capacity 
unless they printed more money. which in turn would 
worsen an already serious inflationary situation. One diffi- 
culty is to select a price that will not encourage over- 
production. 

The decline in the Latin American countries’ export 
earnings is best illustrated by a few specific examples, 
which present a cross section of recent trade develop- 
ments. Venezuela’s total oil exports have recently been 
running about LO per cent below the 1957 level. Though 
prices remained stable. this has caused a decline of 
oil earnings from $875,000.000 in the first four months 
of 1957 to $820.,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1958. Brazil’s foreign-éxchange earnings during the first 
seven months of last year totaled only $674.000,000, 
compared with $719,000,000 during the same period of 
1957. Some other major coffee countries have suffered 
equally serious setbacks. Mineral-producers have also felt 
the pinch. For example, Peru’s exports dropped in value 
nearly 20 per cent between the first three quarters of 
1957 and the first three quarters of 1958. As a result of 
these lower earnings, the Latin American nations have 
had to cut down on imports. Figures compiled during 
the second quarter of 1958 indicated that by the end of 
the year the total would probably go as low as 
$8.600,000,000, whereas it had been $9,200,000,000 in 
1957. U.S. export trade with Latin America is also 
affected adversely, and the decline for all of 1958— 
based on second-quarter figures—will probably reach 
$400.000,000. 

Where do we go from here? What is the U.S. Govern- 
ment willing to do? What will the Latin Americans them- 
selves do? The sessions reported on the following pages 
were not intended to come up with a final answer, but 
they clearly revealed the participants’ position. & 
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As THE “COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-ONE” settled down to 
work, the peoples they represented were patently unhappy 
with the situation in general. In Latin America, popular 
resentment was aroused by inflation and steadily rising 
living costs. In the United States, newspapers and maga- 
zines have recently been filled with expressions of dis- 
content over the deterioration of relations with Latin 
America. The Committee’s discussions were merely part 
of a long-range program of joint action, and whatever 
comes of them will be reported to the Eleventh Inter- 
American Conference, to be held in Quito at the end of 
this year or the beginning of 1960. 

The first statement of policy was made by Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs C. Douglas Dillon. 
Would the United States support a regional loan organi- 
zation? Definitely yes, but Mr. Dillon emphasized that 
government-loan programs could never substitute for in- 
dividual initiative and private capital. “The removal of 
obstacles to investment,” he explained, “is within the 
control of the . . . countries themselves.” 

On the question of actively encouraging private capi- 
tal. Mr. Dillon said: “We in the United States are ear- 
nestly searching for new methods. We have asked a group 
of leading businessmen associated with our Department 
of Commerce to look at the problem and tell us what 
they, as businessmen, would like to see done in order to 
make foreign investment more attractive. ... There is a 


In his inaugural address, Mexico's new 
President, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, reaffirmed 
his country’s “decision to take a more 
and more active part in the work of the 
institutions that were created to restore, 
maintain, and promote a regime of law and 
collective progress: the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States... .” 


New Argentine President Arturo Frondizi with U.S. Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon in Buenos Aires, shortly ajter his inauguration. 
In his message to the “Committee of Twenty-one” Frondizi said: 
“...the Americas may show the world how, under a regime of 
freedom, economic development brings to man a better standard of 
living and at the same time increases his dignity as a human being.” 


new incentive, in the field of taxation, which we are al- 
ready prepared to adopt, and which we hope may yield 
constructive results. . . . Under U.S. law, if a foreign 
government grants a special income-tax reduction in 
order to attract the United States investor, that investor 
has to pay to the United States Government whatever has 
been waived by the foreign government. . . . The U.S. 
Government is prepared to consider conventions which 
with proper safeguards . . . would cure this situation. . . .” 
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It is worth noting that one such agreement—with Hon- 
duras—has been in effect since 1956. 

He also said that his country favored regional market- 
ing agreements of a “forward-looking, trade-creating 
nature,” but opposed narrower arrangements that would 
divert and restrict trade. 

The Under Secretary affirmed that the United States 


One of the first statements 
made by the newly inaugurated 
Chilean President, Jorge 
Alessandri, was a message to 
the “Committee of Twenty- 
one.” “The work that 
confronts us,” he said, 
“difficult and complex, will be 
that of attacking with 
determination and without 
vacillations the very root of 
our evils: the incapacity of 
our economies to satisfy the 
just aspirations of the 
peoples....” 


Shortly after his inauguration Colombian President Alberto Lleras, 
shown here with novelist and former President of Venezuela Romulo 
Gallegos, wrote President Kubitschek that “Operation Pan America” 
would mean an opportunity “... to transform conditions in backward 
countries without sacrificing in the process the political, moral, 

or legal principles of our civilization... .” 


would take part in studies and surveys in an effort to 
work out a mutually satisfactory means of eliminating 
the imbalance between the supply of and the demand for 
Latin America’s basic export commodities. However, he 
declared that the United States was opposed to rigid 
price-stabilization plans and made no mention of the pos- 
sibility of his country’s participating in commodity agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Dillon attached great importance to the need for 
controlling inflation. “It will do little good to provide 
larger amounts of capital for development purposes,” he 
said, “if that capital is dissipated through unrestrained 
inflation. Inflation both wastes economic resources and 
leads to serious balance-of-payments difficulties.” 

The U.S. representative also assured the meeting that 
his country is prepared to participate more fully in 
technical assistance for Latin America—through its own 
bilateral programs, the OAs, and the uN. He suggested a 
staff of skilled technicians for the proposed inter-Ameri- 
can development institution, to guarantee that the projects 
would be “adequately prepared and engineered.” 

The Latin Americans favored approval of a long-term 
program. Brazilian delegate Augusto Frederico Schmidt 
proposed a radical new approach—a twenty-year Hemi- 
sphere-wide plan, jointly conceived and administered, 
for “the swift achievement and the maintenance up to 
1980 of a rate of economic growth that will permit, as a 
minimum, the elevation of Hemisphere per-capita in- 
comes to $480 (at the 1957 value of the dollar)... , 
which will reduce as much as possible the differences 
between the great groups of developed countries and 
Latin America. . . . In the case of Brazil we believe that 
in order to reach [this minimum goal] a net total of 
approximately three billion dollars in international capi- 
tal would be necessary until 1967, when the country 
would enter a phase in which its capacity for payment 
would exceed its total import needs.” 

U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told a press 
conference: “I think that there will come out of the talks 
a very significant long-range program for the more rapid 
development of the less developed countries of this Hemi- 
sphere. Now,” he cautioned, “I doubt whether it will take 
the precise form or the magnitude suggested by the 
Brazilian representative. . . .” Newsweek headlined the 
Brazilian plan as “Utopia at a Bargain?” 

The Brazilian proposal opened the debate over long- 
and short-term measures to solve the economic crisis of 
Latin America. 

U.S. representative Thomas C. Mann pointed out that 
the apparent conflict between his country and Brazil 
“was not one of objectives or differences of opinion or 
substance, but rather a procedural question.” Though the 
United States accepted the possibility of multilateral 
plans for the economic development of its neighbors, he 
said, there were “many variables in the equation. ... | 
think that many of you know that the United States in its 
history has never itself had any five-year plan or three- 
year plan or ten-year plan. . . . We find it very difficult 
to say what conditions will be twenty-two years from 
now—or twenty years from now.” He questioned the 
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effectiveness of a Hemisphere-wide development plan be- 
cause “different countries . . . have different levels of 
productivity, different levels of per-capita income, differ- 
ent problems.” and suggested that “these various dif- 
ferent kinds of problems can best be considered from a 
planning standpoint through a national rather than inter- 
national approach.” 

At this stage of the debate, Panamanian representative 
Julio E. Heurtematte pointed out that, historically speak- 
ing, the nations to the south face a different problem 
from that confronted by their northern neighbor when it 
began its economic development. At that time, he said, 
governments were less responsive to popular pressures 
and could well afford to adhere to the formula of Man- 
chesterian liberalism, under which private enterprise as- 
sumed complete responsibility without state intervention. 

The question of expanding inter-American trade occu- 
pied a good share of the discussions at the meeting. The 
representatives of Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela 
emphasized the advantages for the Latin American na- 
tions of a preferential system with the United States. José 
Antonio Mayobre. Venezuelan Secretary of Finance, 
called for a larger share of the U.S. market for its neigh- 
bors’ export products, arguing that “with all the inter- 
nal resources available to the United States, a possibly 
serious problem for a U.S. industry could be satisfactorily 
solved without affecting the Latin American economy.” 

Colombian Ambassador José Gutiérrez Gomez stressed 
the theme of economic interdependence and preferential 
treatment for the American nations as a whole. “It is not 
that one country has been found wanting in its preferen- 
tial treatment with the other twenty nations.” he ex- 
plained, “but that preferential treatment has been lacking 
among the twenty-one countries of the Hemisphere.” He 
suggested that study groups—similar to the one now 
working on the coffee problem—analyze the difficulties 
connected with each commodity. 

All the delegates concurred in one thing: the need for 
a permanent inter-American development institution with 
a wider range than existing international banks. But 
there were differences over how it would be capitalized, 
organized, and operated. Several Latin American delega- 
tions expressed dissatisfaction when the United States 
announced that its Government would not be ready to 
specify the exact amount of its contribution to the pro- 
posed fund until early in 1959, when Congress, which 
must vote on the funds, reconvenes. There were other 
differences over procedure, and chairman Lépez stressed 
that to ask for help “was not a problem of national de- 
corum” because the need for help was “reciprocal.” He 
then pointed out that according to a chart published in 
The New York Times, United States aid to different 
parts of the world since World War II had _ been 
$37.000,000,000 to Western Europe; $7,000,000,000 to 
the Near East and Africa: $13,600,000,000 to Asia and 
the Pacific Area; and $1,700,000,000 to Latin America. 
“... Day by day, within a very few years,” he had said 
earlier, “we have changed our position in international! 
relations. Politically and economically, Latin America is 
a new entity, much more important than we used to think 
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it was. Much, much more important than even the most 
optimistic among us expected. . . .” 

But. as the meeting came to a close. Thomas C. Mann 
assured the assemblage that his country “would do its 
part” to put new blood into the economic life of Latin 
America. “I have the deep conviction,” he said, “that 
before our work is finished here we will have done a job 
which we shall be proud to present to our governments 
and our peoples.” In a message to the closing session. 
President Eisenhower praised the initiative of Brazilian 
President Kubitschek and said he was “sure that we all 
share a confidence in the future of the Hemisphere and 
that we are determined to press forward with the concrete 
measures necessary to make inter-American cooperation 
in the economic field as fruitful as it has been in the 
political field.” After reading this message, Under Secre- 
tary Dillon told his fellow-delegates: “No matter what 
our commitments in other areas of the world . . . the 
United States will never forget the needs of any of its 
sister republics.” 

As the meeting of the “Committee of Twenty-one” en- 
tered its last stages, a working group composed of the 
representatives of Ecuador, Brazil, Cuba, Chile, and the 
United States came forth with a draft resolution, unani- 
mously approved by the full committee, endorsing “the 
earliest possible establishment of an inter-American insti- 
sution for economic development.” This organization. 
permanent and independent, would cooperate with other 
development banks and with public and private sources 
of capital; it could be jointly capitalized, though whether 
with soft as well as hard currency has not been decided: 
and its goals would be not only purely economic but also 
social. In its final “Declaration.” the Committee of 
Twenty-one pointed out that a group of government ex- 
perts, convoked by the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council and scheduled to meet on January 8, will 
draft the charter for this new instrument. 

The Declaration also recognized the urgent need for 
making the best possible use of all means and facilities 
available within the regional system to promote Hemi- 
sphere economic development in a way that will bring 
positive benefits to each one of the American republics. 
Finally, the Declaration contained pledges on the part of 
all countries to: 

@ Try to eliminate double taxation in order to create 
new incentives for the flow of private capital. 

@ Participate in the study of problems relating to 
each basic commodity in the hope of finding satisfactory 
solutions. 

@ Provide a new and greater stimulus to the cam- 
paigns directed toward increasing technical ability and 
productivity. 

To carry out the technical work, the Committee ap- 
pointed a working group that will meet at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union beginning January 15 and will enlist the 
services of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and the pau. After completing its task, no later 
than April 1, 1959, the group will report its conclusions 
and recommerdations to the “Committee of Twenty-one.” 

Operation Pan America is on the march. ® 
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Spanish American Poetry for Children 


Wuen the Spanish colonists came to America, they 
brought along anonymous songs, which for years were 
the only lullabies and jingles that children of the New 
World had. Once in circulation, these songs. like coins, 
either picked up impurities or took on added luster. 
Naturally, some deliberate changes were made. Pure- 
Spanish words were often replaced by indigenous expres- 
sions or local idioms; the names of more familiar plants 
or birds were substituted for the European varieties. But 
in later years—because of the negative elements in these 
songs. as. for example. in such famous stories as Little 
Red Ridinghood, Bluebeard, and others equally popular 
—poets and educators tried to create and to find purer, 
more elegant (though often not as fresh or spontaneous ) 
poetry for children. 

The first to make a significant contribution to chil- 
dren’s poetry in Latin America was the Colombian 
Rafael Pombo—with several works, but especially with 
his delightful and musical poem “Renacuajo Paseador 
| Wandering Tadpole |.” Pombo, who was born in Bogota 
in 1833 and died there in 1912, belongs to the romantic 
generation. His poems of love and melancholy have been 
highly praised, but I think the real pioneering value of 
his work lies in his poems for children. Before him, some 
New World classical poets had published fables. for 
schoolroom use. but most were compositions without 
poetic worth, flimsy imitations of the European fabulists. 
especially of the Spaniards Samaniego and Iriarte. With 
Pombo, children’s poetry regained aesthetic status and 
educational effectiveness. possibly because of an Anglo- 
Saxon influence. Rafael Pombo could write English well: 
in fact. he once sent a letter to Longfellow. whom he 
admired to the point of translating some of his work into 
Spanish. So it is not surprising to find in Pombo’s poems 
for children, for the first time in our language. a concept 
of the child and of life in general that are reminiscent 
of Mother Goose. 

Also. Pombo’s cats and frogs act like people. live like 
people, and are not bound by a moral. Instead. the moral 
is a natural outgrowth of the poetic tale. In “Renacuajo 
Paseador,” for example, the Frog’s son, elegant and 


For forty-odd years, GASTON FIGUEIRA of Uruguay has been writing 
and lecturing on children’s poetry. The illustrations, by six- to 
twelve-year-olds, are part of a collection that the Argentine Javier 
Villafane has used in his books for children. 


GASTON FIGUEIRA 


proud, goes out for a walk, ignoring the advice of his 
mother, who urges him to stay home. On the road he 
meets a neighbor-mouse, who invites him to visit Madam 
Mouse, where “there'll be a gala banquet and plenty to 
eat.” Madam Mouse receives them cordially, invites them 
to have a beer, asks Renacuajo to sing, and brings out a 
guitar. The party is interrupted by the inopportune ap- 
pearance of an old cat and her kittens, and “with that 
comes the final judgment.” The long poem ends with 
these lines: 


Don Renacuajito, mirando este Mr. Tadpole, watching this 
asalto, assault, 

tomé su sombrero, dio un Took his hat, gave a tremen- 
tremendo salto dous jump, 

y abriendo la puerta con mano — And, opening the door with 
y narices, hand and nose, 


Left. wishing everyone “a very 
happy evening.” 
And he went on leaping so 


se fue dando a todos “noches 
muy felices.” 
Y siguié saltando tan alto 4 


aprisa high and fast 

que perdié et sombrero, rasg6 That he lost his hat, tore his 
la camisa shirt, 

se colo en la boca de un gato Landed in the mouth of a 
tragon gluttonous cat 

éste se do embucha de un Who swallowed him whole in 
solo estiron, one gulp. 

asi concluyeron, uno, dos And so ended. one, two, and 
tres, three, 

Raton y Ratona y la Rana Mouse and Madam Mouse and 
después. then the Frog. 

Los gatos comieron y el Pato The cats ate and the Duck 
ceno, dined. 

iy mama Ranita solita quedé! And Mama Frog was left alone! 


Not only does Pombo handle the details precisely and 
cleverly. but he gives the final verse a deeply moving 
quality. This explains the popularity of “Renacuajo Pa- 
seador” and the fact that it was memorized by thousands 
upon thousands of Spanish-speaking schoolchildren’ in 
the Americas. Though later authors put Pombo’s poem 
in the shadows, it is not at all unusual to hear today’s 
grandparents and great grandparents recite almost all of 
“Renacuajo Paseador,” though they might not recall the 
author's name. 

After Pombo, the influence of English-language chil- 
dren’s poetry became even more apparent in the work of 
the Puerto Rican educator Manuel Fernandez Juncos, 
who wrote school readers. Most of his attempts at chil- 
dren’s poetry are adaptations or simple translations of 
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poems that were extremely well known in U.S. school- 
rooms around the turn of the century. He translated some 
of Celia Thaxter’s work and many anonymous poems. 

In the early nineteen-hundreds, children’s poetry in 
Spanish was virtually non-existent in America. Not only 
because education in our schools was oriented more along 
scientific than aesthetic lines, but because most poets 
thought poetry for children was unimportant, if, indeed, 
they did not consider themselves above it. However, 
modernists did not totally ignore the vacuum. Rubén 
Dario, the leader of the movement. wrote his fanciful 
“stories in verse.” so dear to the French symbolists, that 
could be taken to school. though not to the lower grades. 
And Amado Nervo translated from French some poems 
for children and published them in Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the century—“La Ardilla |The Squirrel |” has 
hecome the most popular. Nervo also wrote original 
poems, based on the atmosphere and history of Mexico. 
All of this. though worthwhile, is quite ingenuous and 
lacks the imagination vital to authentic children’s poetry. 

Consequently, Gabriela Mistral was the next, after 
Pombo, to develop this literary form. It is difficult to 
pinpoint the advent of Gabriela’s children’s poems: she 
wrote them for small rural schools in Chile, for some 
textbook or other. They first appeared in book form in 
1922. when the Instituto de las Espanas in New York 
published Desolacion, which for many of Gabriela’s ad- 
mirers is still her best work. In those poems, grouped 
under the title “Infantiles.” moral richness and simple 
musical form are perfectly blended. They are eulogies to 
the tree. to Christmas. to the bird’s nest. to snow. to 
spring. It is exalted poetry “for home and = school.” 
abounding in imaginative expression and throbbing with 
pity for the “little bare feet. two suffering jewels” or for 
the “outstretched hands, hands of poor little ones.” Also, 
the general tone of these poems recalls—as in Pombo’s 
work, although the two poets are entirely different—the 
manner of certain English-language poets. Especially in 
the case of Gabriela, it must have been an inevitable 
coincidence of style or of lyric vision. since at the time 
she did not know English and very few British or U.S. 
poems for children had been translated into Spanish 
(perhaps only those published by Fernandez Juncos in 
Puerto Rico). An English translation of the Chilean 
poetess’s exquisite stanzas dedicated to snow—with all 
their gravity. serenity. brilliant lyrism, and spiritual 
wealth—would fit right into Robert Louis Stevenson's 
1 Child’s Garden of Verses: 
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Dulce! Llega sin ruido, como los suaves seres 
que recelan danar. 

Asi baja la luna y asi bajan los suenos. 
i Mirémosla bajar! 

{Pura! Mira tu valle cémo lo esta bordando 
con su ligero azahar. 

Tiene unos dulces dedos tan leves y sutiles 
que rozan sin rozar. 

j Bella! 2No te parece que sea un don magnifico 
de un alto Donador? 

Detras de las estrellas, su ancho peplo de seda 
desgaja sin rumor. 

Deéjala que en la frente te diluya su pluma 
y te prenda su flor. 

{Quién sabe si no trae un mensaje a los hombres 
de parte del Senor! 


Sweet! She comes quietly, like the gentle creatures 
who fear doing harm. 
Thus the moon descends and thus dreams descend. 
Let’s watch her descend! 
Pure! Look at your valley, how she embroiders it 
with flower-like design. 
She has sweet fingers, so light and gentle 
that they touch without chafing. 
Beautiful! Doesn’t she seem to you to be a magnificent gift 
from a supreme Donor? 
Behind the stars, her wide silk peplum 
falls without a sound. 
Let her brush her feather across your brow 
and pledge you her flower. 
Who knows if she does not bring a message to men 
from God! 
Despite characteristic differences, Stevenson and Gabriela 
seem to have almost identical attitudes toward chil- 
dren’s poetry: it is obviously more than “juvenile” 
poetry. 

Next came another great Spanish American poetess. 
Juana de Ibarbourou, who provided bright new poems 
for children, perhaps more delicate than those of her 
sister across the Andes. The curious parallel between the 
Chilean artist, austere and sober, and the Uruguayan. 
spontaneous and outgoing. will some day be the subject 
of serious study. Juana’s most popular children’s verses 
are her delightful “Las Canciones de Natacha | Songs of 
Natacha |.” lullabies written in 1922 for the daughter of 
the Dominican essayist Pedro Henriquez Urena. 

At about the same time Gabriela Mistral—who had al- 
ready written her cradle songs—was complaining. in a 
conversation with the Honduran diplomat and author 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle during her first trip to Mexico. 
that the lullabies Spanish-speaking mothers were sing- 
ing were ugly. Also. she said, they were sad. Shortly 
afterward, Juana de Ibarbourou. in her “Canciones de 
Cuna |Cradle Songs|” was to express a different idea. 
She recalled one day in the street when she heard a 
‘surely Spanish”: 


woman lulling a baby with this verse. 
Oh, perfect baby. 
The mother cat has 
Three kittens of gold 
And four of silver! 


Ah, ninito nata, 

que tiene la gata, 
tres gatitos de oro 
y cuatro de plata! 


And this one, “a slight variation on the first”: 


Oh, perfect baby, 

The mother wolf 

Hid two fat little wolves 
Behind the broom! 


Ah, ninito nata, 
que escondio la loba 
dos lobitos gordos 
detras de la escoba! 
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Juana learned the verses and sang them to her own 
son, who “loved them.” But soon the child wanted new 
and different songs, and these lines came to mind on 
the spur of the moment: 


Duérmase mi hijito 
de mi corazon. 

Si el nino no duerme 
vendra Juan Melon. 


Sleep. my little son 

Of my heart. 

If the baby doesn’t sleep, 
Juan Melén will come. 


Then she went on: “Ay. no. no, no! May Juan Melén, 
that terrible kidnapper of children who do not want to 
‘go beddy-bye.’ leave at once! This child of mine is very 
good, this child who curls up in my lap in a divine little 
ball. who presses his small curly head against my breast 
in fear. and who, to make elusive sleep come sooner. 
shuts his golden eyes tight. . . .” Finally, Juana declared 
that America needed new songs. “beautiful, everlasting. 
easy-to-learn, rhythmic lullabies for all mothers and chil- 
dren, present and future.” 

Obviously, then. the anonymous songs of Spanish 
origin that have made their way through the Americas 
are far from worthless. But unfortunately. the lullabies 
that have been circulated most are perhaps the least ap- 
propriate, some of them harsh and even frightening. 
Nevertheless, many are so charming and musical that 
serious poets have polished and assimilated them. Thus. 
while Gabriela Mistral’s work sometimes brings to mind 
Anglo-Saxon lyrics. “Las Canciones de Natacha.” on the 
other hand, is clearly descended from the anonymous 
Spanish lullabies—the good ones, that is. Take this verse, 
for example: 

Sleep. Natacha, 
So that the moon 
Will be happy 


And give you olives. 


Duérmete, Natacha, 
para que la luna 

se ponga contenta 

y te dé aceitunas. 


It is. indeed, “in the style” of that Spanish folk song 
heard throughout the River Plate countries: 

Dear Saint Ann, 

Why is the baby crying? 
For an orange 

That he has lost. 


Senora Santa Ana 

épor qué llora el nino? 

Por una naranja 

que se le ha perdido. 

The Spanish influence—not only the anonymous songs 

but also the work of contemporary poets like Juan Ramon 
Jiménez and, especially, Federico Garcia Lorca—is 
strongest in the children’s poetry of Uruguay and Argen- 
tina. There are traces of Garcia Lorca. for example. in 
El Gallo Pinto (The Speckled Rooster, 1944). by the 


Argentine Javier Villafane; in Jacaranda (1937) and 


Cancion del Nino Viajero (Song of the Traveling Child. 
1945), by the Uruguayan Ernesto Pinto; and in two 
excellent books Romancero Minimo (1956) and Cancio- 
nero del Duende Verde (The Green Goblin’s Songbook. 
1957), by the latest successful children’s poet in Uru- 
guay. the young teacher Elsa Lira Gaiero. Also in the 
Spanish style—though not exactly that of Garcia Lorca— 
is this delightful poem, by the Costa Rican Carlos Luis 
Saenz. entitled “La Sapa | The She-toad |”: 

The she-toad was making 

Some trousers for the toad. 


“Ay, husband, what miseries 
We poor people suffer! 


La sapa le estaba haciendo 
al sapito unos calzones. 
“;Ay marido, qué congojas 
las que pasamos los pobres! 


Yesterday, twilled-cotton trousers, 
Today burlap trousers. 

And it’s a good thing I make them 
With buttonholes and buttons. 


Ayer, calzones de dril, 

hoy calzones de guangoche. 
Y gracias que te los hago 
con ojales y botones. 


Let me press them, 

I'm going to heat up the coals.” 
The she-toad who is neglectful 
And the toad who puts them on! 


Déjame que los aplanche, 
voy a encender los carbones.” 
jLa sapa que se descuida 
y el sapo que se los pone! 

Among the children’s poetry of Spanish origin is a 
fascinating, now-almost-forgotten work, Los Maderos de 
San Juan (The Timbers of St. John). published in 1932 
in Cadiz by the late Uruguayan poet Carlos Maria de 
Vallejo, who was consul there at the time. Taking a few 
verses from Spanish folklore—or from a Spanish Ameri- 
can variation—Vallejo “developed” the theme. trying to 
give it poetic scope, now clarifying. now perfecting the 
lyric form. Often he succeeded, often he did not. When 
he failed, it was because the old songs were already so 
carefully wrought that there was no room for improve- 
ment. much less for insertions. 

The best poetry for children is not necessarily always 
that which has been written specifically for them. Often 
the most suitable poems for anthologies of this genre can 
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be found among the works of the poets—the true poets— 
who were inspired by nature and viewed it with tender- 
ness and understanding. Which brings us to the hokku. 
the ancient Japanese lyric form dating from feudal 
times: three short, unrhymed lines that reflect metaphori- 
cally an observation, a landscape, or frequently an emo- 
tion, now profound, now superficial, now melancholy. 
now cheerful, now ironic. Juan José Tablada of Mexico 
was among the first in this century to adapt the hokku 
to Spanish. in verses like this: 

Though he never moves | from 

his house] 

Lumbering, like a moving van, 
Che turtle goes along the path. 


funque jamas se muda, 
a tumbos, como un carro de 
mudanza, 


va por la senda la tortuga. 


Jaime Torres Bodet. also of Mexico. wrote this charm- 


ing hokku: 


Vo sabia qué comprar With its silver leaves 
The poplar didn’t know what to buy 


In the bazaar. 


con sus hojitas de plata 
el alamo en el bazar. 


The Ecuadorian Jorge Carrera Andrade. undoubtedly 
one of the finest contemporary Spanish American poets, 
came up with these highly imaginative lines: 

Caracol: Snail: 
minima cinta métrica Smallest measuring tape 


con que mide el campo Dias. With which God measures the land. 


Venezuela has probably produced the largest number 
of poets to use this Japanese verse form. Sometimes they 
reduce it to only two lines (as Héctor Guillermo Villa- 
lobos has done) or. on the other hand, exceed the tradi- 
tional three (as in some of Carrera Andrade’s hokkus). 

This sample of the hokku comes from a magnificent 
long poem by Andrés Eloy Blanco. a leading Venezuelan 
poet. w hich he dedicated to the Orinoco River: 


2 


ZEs una nube? ZEs un lugar vacio 


en el azul?. Vo, amigo mio, 
I sun bando de karczas. . Son las novias del rio. 
Is it a cloud? Is it an empty space 

In the blue? ... No. my friend. 


It is a flock of herons. ... They are the river’s sweethearts. .. . 
And Luis Barrios Cruz. another Venezuelan. created 
this striking poem-image : 
The cicada 
Is a dry leaf 
sings. 


La chicharra 
es una hoja seca 
que canta, 


In this two-line hokku Villalobos evokes the style of 
the ancient Orientals with his rather dry humor: 
Vo busques el lugar donde canta el grillo: 
{Fs tan grande la noche! 
Don't look for the place where the cricket sings: 
rhe night is so big! 
| have proved to my own satisfaction that Uruguayan 
children are delighted by these poems, undoubtedly be- 


cause of the fresh approach, the simple vocabulary. and 
the familiar little animals. 


\fro-American poetry. which has come into its own in 
our Spanish-speaking countries since the demise of 
modernism, has also found a niche in the schoolroom. 
Typical of its tenderness and gentle humor is this lullaby 
by the Cuban Emilio Ballagas, in which the mother says 
to her baby: 
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Ahora yo te acuesto 

En la hamaca ’e papito. 
Y mato la pulga 

y espanto el mosquito 
pa que ti te duermas 
jmi nengue bonito! 


Now I put you to bed 

In Papa’s hammock. 

And kill the flea 

And scare off the mosquito 
So that you can sleep. 

My handsome dark son! 


At the end she declares: 


Cuando ti seas grande 
va a ser boseador. 


When you grow up 
You'll be a prizefighter. 
Fortunately, many of today’s best poets realize the 
need to write for children. It is a shame that the long 
beautiful poem “La Ronda de los Enanos |The Round of 
the Dwarfs|.” by Leopoldo Lugones of Argentina, is not 
more widely known, since it is among the finest of its 
kind in our language. It appears in his Obras Poéticas 
Completas (Madrid. second edition, 1952). The Uru- 
guayan Fernan Silva Valdés has written several books of 
poems for children, and in Crianca Meu Amor (Baby. 
My Love). by Cecilia Meirelles of Brazil. there are de- 
lightful poems mixed in with the poetic prose selections. 
{In Uruguay—and. to the best of my knowledge. in the 
other American nations—these poems and songs are first 
learned in school, then their influence extends to the 
home. In the public schools—and in some private ones 
teachers who are also artists ask the children to draw 
and paint their interpretations of Uruguayan. Spanish 
\merican. and Spanish poems. and also of an occasional 
French poem in translation. like “El Soldadito de Plomo 
|The Little Lead Soldier|.” by Tristan Klingsor. Natu- 
rally. one of the most widely read works has been Platero 
y Yo, by Juan Ramon Jiménez. This combination of art 


and poetry “orients” the child. leaving him free to inter- 
pret and create. In Montevideo there is an excellent 
school of elocution- Concepcion Antonelli de Requessens 
—where children of all ages learn good poetry. The 
poems are used to teach the children to speak the lan- 
guage correctly. and they act out their own interpreta- 
tions in highly interesting performances. 

Over the years I have learned that children feel and 
understand poetic images, even the bold ones. They them- 
selves create and express them. However. children neither 
feel nor understand poetry that is too abstract. though 
they can recite it woodenly. as so many of us know from 
sad experience. They like poetry that is lighthearted. color- 
ful. gay. imaginative. ingenious. This is the kind that 
contributes to their aesthetic training. And since children 
throughout the Americas are writing fresh new poetry 
most of it in blank verse—it is conceivable that. in time. 
they will contribute, in book form, to the development 
of this genre that is so essential to all eras and all 


places. 
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JOAQUIN 
GARCIA 


1881—1958 


ALAN J. OXLEY 


On SEcOND AVENUE in San José, Costa Rica. amid a wel- 
ter of new building and road construction, stands an 
unattractive little adobe house, its windows dusty, its 
front doors badly needing a coat of paint. For forty 
years, its front room was newsroom, proofroom, circula- 
tion department, and editorial sanctum for Joaquin Gar- 
cia Monge, who as editor-publisher of Repertorio Ameri- 
cano put out almost single-handed (his only assistant was 
an office boy) a magazine in newspaper format covering 
every facet of Spanish American culture. Here I called 
on him less than two days before his death last October, 
at seventy-seven, and took the photograph on this page. 

The periodical that issued from this dusty front room 
has probably done more to influence Spanish American 
thought than any other single publication. Of its editor. 
the Mexican philosopher Antonio Caso once said: 
“Everyone in America owes him something.” 

After elementary schooling in his native village of 
Desamparados (three miles south of San José) and 
higher education in Chile, Garcia’s early career was 
spent in teaching. In 1917, a revolution pitched him into 
politics, when the Tinoco brothers’ dictatorship, hostile 
to Garcia’s outspoken liberalism, closed the Normal 
School and jailed the professors. Students led a nation- 
wide strike, and two years later the Tinocos were over- 
thrown. In the succeeding government, Garcia became 
education minister; his administration established educa- 
tion centers, summer camps, and associations to help 
poor schoolchildren—all still active. 

In 1919 Garcia founded Repertorio Americano. A 
champion of individualism, civil liberties, universal popu- 
lar education, and freedom from economic and political 
“imperialism,” he united his own crusading impulses 
with those of almost every liberal writer of note in 
Spanish America. The pages of Repertorio Americano 
constituted an arena for political refugees, and, conse- 
quently, the magazine was often banned by dictators. 
Garcia himself, returning from Europe in 1935, was re- 


Formerly staff photographer and writer with The Montreal Star, 
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fused entry into Venezuela by the regime of Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez. Throughout the Spanish Civil War. he car- 
ried on a pro-republican campaign. He also declared 
himself dead against colonialism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and favored independence for Puerto Rico. 

Apart from his education in Chile, Garcia left Costa 
Rica only the one time, in 1935, when he was persuaded 
to visit Europe at the invitation of the League of Na- 
tions Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. Even when, 
in recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Reper- 
torio Americano in 1944, Columbia University awarded 
him the Maria Moors Cabot Prize. he doggedly refused 
to go to New York to collect it. 

Costa Rica has no orders of chivalry or academic ac- 
colades to bestow on its distinguished citizens. Garcia. 
therefore, long went unrecognized in his own country. 
though besides the Cabot Prize he had received the 
Ecuadorian Medal of Merit, the Venezuelan Public Edu- 
cation Medal. and the Colombian Order of Boyaca. To- 
ward the end of last October. however, Congress voted 
him the only honor in its power, declaring him Benemé- 
rito de la Patria. Hitherto the honor had been reserved 
for some bygone president renowned for public benefac- 
tions, or the like, and moreover for the illustrious dead. 

Garcia was “profoundly moved” when the news was 
brought to him: “I have only served as a teacher. We 
teachers serve the country and all humanity, but humbly. 
without fuss. . .. We give to others what little we have 
ourselves.” 

The congressional vote. taken on United Nations Day. 
was 34 in favor. 8 against. The spokesman for those 
against assailed Garcia as pro-Marxist in his ideology 
not a surprising accusation against anyone so uncompro- 
misingly anti-reactionary. The congressman also claimed 
that it was unconstitutional to confer the honor during 
the recipient's lifetime. 

But a few days later, in his own unassuming manner. 
Garcia himself put an end to the argument. He quietly 
passed away in his adobe home and was privately buried 
two days later with no state honors. Unconstitutional or 
not, the award stands and a committee is now raising 
money to erect a monument to the little old man and to 


the fiery publication that died with him. & 
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Ven carry alua, a fermented ginger-and-brown-sugar drink, and women the food from “saint’s house” to terreiro, a dirt-floored shed where 
public ritual dance is held. Everyone dresses in his Sunday best, to honor Oxum, goddess of love, whose feast day is in early November 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a sun-drenched land with 
birds of many colors. The Indians adorned themselves 
with feathers to look a little like the birds and painted 
themselves with red and black to look a little like the 
plants. Amerigo Vespucci named it “Bay of All Saints.” 

Then Caramuru—a sort of Portuguese Crusoe who 
dealt with French pirates and Indians—wandered in. 

Next six Portuguese sailing ships came, and the town 
was founded. It was named “City of the Saviour.” 

The country was sweet, cane-sugar country, green 
country with a blue cove in the middle. Under the green 
skin of the bay were toucan- and macaw-colored fish: in 
the sky were parrots and toucans wearing the hues of 
fish. The soil was red. 

Africans came from Nigeria, from Dahomey, from 
Angola, from Guinea. 

The sugar thickened into syrup in the mills; the oxen 
smoked in the cold of the early morning as they pulled 
squeaking carts. The slaves sang their plantation songs, 
sweeter than molasses. The hammocks whined, laden with 
women, slowly, tenderly massaging each other’s scalps. 

Then the Emperor came. 

Then the Dutch came. 

Then there were tobacco and cocoa. The town grew, 


The Argentine-born artist Héctor Bernabé, better known as 
caryBe, is now a Brazilian citizen and has lived in Bahia since 
1950. Carybé is an ogan, or lay brother, of the candomblé pic- 
tured here. 
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watching the sea from the high embankments, flirting 
with the ships and fishing boats that crisscrossed the 
widespread blue of the ocean. 

In the harbor everybody sang, the Nagos, the. Mussu- 
rumis, and the Portuguese. Guitars wailed nostalgic fados 
from Portugal. Rhythmic knocks on boat ribs helped to 
kill the yearning for the African homeland. Litanies in 
the houses, plain song in the convents, and the beat of 
the drums in the slave quarters. 

It was then—more or less—that in the Dark Woods of 
the Red River the people from Dahomey started getting 
together to worship their gods in an old shed called the 
White House of the Old Mill. 

In the bosom of the night, the taut skin of the drums 
invoked the gods: ritual food was served under sacred 
trees. And they came: Nanan, Oxum, and Yemanja 
through the waters; Yansan riding the winds: Xango on 
the tip of the lightning: Omolu hiding his pockmarked 
face behind a rafha veil; Oxossi crawling through the 
forests. They borrowed the bodies of their children so 
they could dance, speak, and see their people. They gave 
advice, they admired Aunt Miquelina’s pretty grand- 
daughter, they healed, they gave hope, until the birds 
warned that day was breaking. 

The Old Mill gave rise to two other houses, the Aché-de- 
Op6-Afonja, and the Gantua. Later many others echoed 
around the green ring of the bay, at Cachoeira, Muritiba, 
Pinho, Madre de Deus, Itaparica. Ever since, on the 
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Costumed women are 
saint’s “daughters,” who 
bear in solemn procession 
Oxum’s favorite dishes: 
mulucu, made with onions, 
beans, shrimp; adum. a 
mixture of cornmeal and 
honey; and peté, yams with 
shrimp and onions. Most of 
other women are ekedes, or 
lay sisters 


Drums are essential to candomblé 
and sometimes sound continuously 


j for eight hours. Pedro (right), as 
; lead alabé, or drummer, beats basic 


accompaniment 


To please Oxum, who is very vain, her 
“daughter” must wear a turban with golden- 
bead fringe and silk scarfs, and carry 
fancy, highly polished brass fan 


Obas Cancafé and Santana greet mother of 
the saint on her arrival at terreiro, An oba 
is member of board of trustees, chosen by ; i 

saint to handle administrative matters Poraguassu 
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Soloist, a man over seventy, chants 
songs first, then dancers join in before 
they “receive the saint.” He sings in 
Vago, a language he does not know 
how to speak, but he has memorized 
the words and understands the 

general meaning 


Dancing daughters of the saint fall into trance one after another 
and lose earthly identity. Necklaces and other ornaments indicate 
who is who —-Omolu, Ogu. Xango 


alaxé, mother of the saint 
in this brotherhood, does 
short dance honoring 


Oxum tor State Governor 
Regis Pacheco (in white, 
first row). She chooses 
and initiates daughters 
of the saint 


Vanan, mother of Omolu and oldest of the water 
spirits, wears red, blue, and white. Small sea 
shells adorn her turban, arm band, belt, and staff 


Omolu, god of smallpox and other diseases, hides 
pockmarked face behind raffia veil and brandishes 
xarara, straw staff with leather, shell-decorated 
handle. To receive his favors, petitioners must A 
ask for opposite of what they want : 


f 
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Ogum, god of iron and smiths, has 
“entered” this daughter of the saint. 
At Aché-de-Opé-Afonja rite only 
women, usually servants or street 
vendors, are admitted to priesthood 


Another daughter of Nanan, who is identified 


with St. Ann 


islands or on the mainland, the gods have been invoked 
by the sharp ring of the iron bells and the bass beat of 
the goatskins. 

Three cults developed with the generic name of Can- 
domble. 

Candomblé proper worships gods called Orixds. Its 
priests are called Babala6-Orixas or Fathers of the 
Saints; its priestesses. Yalorixas or Mothers of the Saint. 
The best-known Mothers of the Saint in Bahia are Aunt 
Massi of the Old Mill. Senhora of the Aché-de-Opo- 
Afonja, and “The Little Girl” of Gantua. The Fathers are 
Ciriaco of the Dark Forest. Bandanguanda of the Beating 
Leaf, and Nézinho of Muritiba. The Orixas of the Bahia 
candomblés, the Cuban santerias, and the Caribbean 
voodoos are middlemen between man and Olorum, the 
supreme being. who is never incarnate and has no con- 
nection with the world. There are sixteen Orixas. Exu, 
Ogum (identified with St. Anthony), Oxossi (St. George), 
Inlé, Logunedé (St. Expeditus), Agué, Omolu (St. Laza- 
rus), Nanan (St. Ann), Oxumaré (St. Bartholomew), 
Xangé (St. Hieronimus), Dada. Yansan (St. Barbara), 
Oxum (Our Lady of the Candles), Oba, Yemanja (Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception), and Oxala (Our 


Lord of the Good End). 


Once they “receive the saint,” daughters wait their turn to dance in tribute to their 
respective Orixas. Each performance takes from ten to twenty minutes 


Daughters of the saint who have not gone into 
trance serve important visitors and obas at 
tables. General public eats buffet-style 


Ifa—the cult of divination by means of seashells—is 
practiced by priests called Babalaés and, in certain cases, 
by women, daughters of Oxum. At present, there is only 
one Babalaé in Bahia. His name is Fatumbi, and he 
travels frequently to Africa. 

The third cult is very restricted. It worships Egum 
and reveres the dead and the ancestors. In Bahia “Egum 
is called” in only two houses. 

Palaces and convents, squares and golden churches are 
still there in Bahia. but the city has followed the times. 
There are now tall concrete buildings, theaters, univer- 
sities. in the modern Brazilian architecture. There are 
highways, supermarkets, and television. Yet the nights 
still throb with the drums and the Nagoé songs, which the 
wind mixes with the perfume of the manacd flower and 
the smell of the sea. 

There are still initiation rites, dances, and the sacred 
food, made golden by oil of the dendé palm. 

There are still pots under the coconut trees, there are 
still daughters of the saint with their trays full of peppery 
black-bean cakes, black beans fried in dendé oil, and 
popcorn. There are still gifts of the fishermen to Yemanja. 

The country is still sweet, cane-sugar country, sonorous 
couytry with a blue cove in the middle. & 
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JOSE ANTONIO PORTUONDO 


As yet there has been no study, though one is sorely 
needed, that recognizes American history as essentially a 
single interrelated process. Despite the efforts of writers 
like the Dominican Pedro Henriquez Ureia and Mariano 
Picon Salas of Venezuela, what we have instead is “na- 
tional” or even parochial histories—narratives based on 
the local episode or hero that overlook the close affinity 
between similar events taking place more or less simul- 
taneously in various parts of the Hemisphere. But the 
facts are there, so obviously connected as to demand a 
unified interpretation. 

Thus, for example, in all the more highly developed 
countries the fifth decade of the last century witnessed 
the rise of the middle class as the predominant factor in 
American history. In both the Hispanic and the Anglo- 
Saxon regions of the New World, the wars of independ- 
ence had made no immediate difference to the hegemony 
of planters and landholders based on the exploitation of 
Indian and Negro serfs. With variations from place to 
place, government by aristocrats was the rule: Jefferso- 
nian Arcadia, the feudalism of the Spanish American 
caudillos. Arcadians and caudillos alike were fiercely 
jealous of their local autonomy, based on a misunder- 
standing of federalism and bordering at times on inde- 
pendence. Then came European immigration, which 
grafted onto our republics the anxieties of the rest of the 
world; the establishment of industries, which transformed 
the working class, created cities around the factories. and 
brought about changed economic relationships: the 
pushing-back of the frontiers, always at the expense of 
the natives. In each case these elements produced or 
deepened the hostility between the forces of reform and 
those determined to maintain the old order. Through all 
of American political history in the years following inde- 
pendence runs the same conflict between “unity” or “cen- 
tralism” and “federalism.” In the United States, which 
had gained its freedom earlier and was further advanced, 
the new age began in 1829 with the advent of Jacksonian 
democracy. That same year the Argentine unitarians were 


The Cuban scholar and critic Jos— ANTONIO PORTUONDO is a fre- 
quent contributor to AMERICAS. 
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LINCOLN AS SEEN BY HIS LATIN AMERICAN 


man 


CONTEMPORARIES 


defeated at El Pilar and an eighteen-year-old soldier. 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, was taken prisoner. In 
1831 a popular revolt unseated Emperor Pedro | in Bra- 
zil, installing a liberal and strongly unitarian regency 
that laid the foundations for the liberal reign of Dom 
Pedro Il. In Mexico. two years later, José Maria Luis 
Mora and Valentin Gomez Farias made the first attempt 
at reform, which was put down. 

The middle-class order that emerged from the frontier 
provinces molded a new “common man” to set against 
the declining figure of the patrician. But it did not begin 
to assert itself until 1850. In the United States, this was 
the year of the last “compromise” between the demo- 
cratic, anti-slavery North and the feudal, pro-slavery 
South; on opposite sides. the two great patrician figures 
of Daniel Webster (1782-1852) and John C. Calhoun 
(1782-1850) intoned their swan songs. In the southern 
part of the Hemisphere, 1852 was the year when Juan 
Manuel Rosas was defeated in the battle of Monte Ca- 
seros—the beginning of the Argentine Reorganization. 
The year 1855 saw the Revolution of Ayutla and the 
presidency of the Indian Juan Alvarez, which began the 
Mexican Reform and also the rise of its staunchest de- 
fender, Benito Juarez. In the United States the voice of 
Webster was being stilled and a new one sounded from 
the frontier—the voice of a “common man,” a wood- 
cutter, Abraham Lincoln. : 

It is no mere coincidence that the three great contempo- 
raries who represented the new democratic conscience in 
the north, the middle, and the south of the Western 
Hemisphere should all have come out of the provinces: 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) from a log cabin in Har- 
din County, Kentucky; the Indian Benito Juarez (1806- 
1853) from a village in the Sierra Madre of Oaxaca: 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1888) from a poor 
family in San Juan, almost on the Chilean border. Any 
of them would serve as a model for the “common man.” 
so significant not only in the history of America but in 
the crisis of our time all over the world. It is thus 
dramatically appropriate that we should now be observ- 
ing the sesquicentennial of one—the North American but 
universal Abraham Lincoln. 
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Last and most famous photograph of Abraham Lincoln, marred by 
crack in plate 


Juarez and Sarmiento both recognized their great con- 
temporary as a champion of liberty and perceived that 
his struggle against slavery was a matter of concern to 
all humanity. In the midst of his own effort to drive out 
Emperor Maximilian’s French invaders, Juarez followed 
the progress of the U.S. Civil War day by day, and on 
April 6, 1865, shortly before the assassination of Lincoln, 
wrote to his Cuban son-in-law Pedro Santacilia: “I had 
already estimated—I don’t remember whether it was to 
you or to Romero that I mentioned this in a letter—that 
it was very unlikely that the war with the South could 


end in a peaceful settlement, for on both sides passions 
are highly inflamed and there is no possible compromise 
between the liberty upheld by the North and the slavery 
defended by the South. I applaud Mr. Lincoln’s inflexi- 
bility, because his triumph, even if it comes late, will 
benefit us more than a hasty peace entailing the sacrifice 
of humanity.” And when he received the first, incomplete 
reports of Lincoln’s assassination, he wrote to Santacilia: 
“I have been deeply grieved by this misfortune because 
Lincoln, who had struggled so perseveringly for the com- 
plete liberty of his fellow men, deserved a better fate 
than the dagger of a cowardly assassin.” 

It is possible that Juarez did not know, when he thus 
expressed himself about Lincoln’s historical significance 
and about the essential unity that makes each country of 
the Americas take unto itself any act of justice or in- 
justice committed upon another, that the murdered Presi- 
dent had held identical views. On January 12, 1848. 
while still an unknown congressman from Illinois, he had 
raised his voice in the House to condemn the Mexican 
War. dramatically asking whether President Polk did not 
feel that “the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel. 
is crying to Heaven against him.” 

Sarmiento. who had just begun a three-year stay in 
the United States as diplomatic representative of Argen- 
tina, was an eyewitness to the nationwide mourning and 
confusion resulting from the death of the Emancipator. 
In August 1865, only four months after it took place, he 
turned over a biography of him to the New York publish- 
ing firm of Appleton—his Vida de Lincoln, the first in 
the Spanish language of real significance and merit. 
Sarmiento saw him as Ralph Waldo Emerson had in the 
unforgettable funeral oration at Concord on April 19: as 
“a plain man of the people.” In his introduction, he 
wrote: 


Lincoln appeared out of the Kentucky forests carrying an axe 
on his shoulder—the emblem of the labor that conquers the soil. 
A pioneer of the wilderness, imbued with the moral fervor of the 
frontier that beautifies the types depicted by Fenimore Cooper in 
all his novels: a trapper, in leather breeches, with a shotgun. . . . 
Lincoln arrived on the scene and from the first day showed signs 
of leadership, encouraging the formation of the Republican Party 
to oppose the Democratic Party, which for years had had control 
of public affairs, Leaving his axe behind at his Springfield home. 
Lincoln had become a lawyer, an orator, and a legislator; he had 
absorbed like a sponge the essences of civilization, government, 
and liberty that floated in the atmosphere of the United States 
and were concentrated daily in four thousand newspapers and in 
thousands of books and pamphlets that popularized one man’s 
knowledge, another man’s experience, the findings of science or 
their application throughout the world. From the woods he devel- 
oped his trust in Providence and a sense of the harmony of the 
laws of the universe as a force for the protection of the weak, 
more evident in nature itself than amid the bustle of the cities. 
From his peasant upbringing he derived his knowledge of the 
masses, and the imagery with which he would illustrate and make 
understandable the inferences derived from logic. From his law 
studies he drew the strategy of controversy; from the Illinois 
Legislature, the technique of parliamentary debate; from the jury, 
the practical knowledge of the application of the law; from the 
meeting, his political inspirations. 

His first statement directed at curbing the zeal of the abolition- 
ists was that he believed slavery to be based on an injustice and 
to be bad policy but that the enactment of abolitionist doctrines 
would tend to aggravate the evil rather than diminish it. Yet when 
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Benito Judrez, great Mexican contemporary of Lincoln’s, was among 
his staunchest admirers. Portrait from 1948 Orozco mural 


public opinion had decided in favor of action, this John advances 
from the desert to exclaim, in his famous New York speech: 
“ . *A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the 
house to fall—but I do expect that it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it and place it where the 
public mind will rest in the belief that it is on the way to ultimate 
extinetion, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall be- 
come lawful alike in all the States, old as well as new—North as 
well as South.” 


In spite of minor errors, easy to discover and to excuse 
(for example, the “House Divided” speech was made in 
Springfield), Sarmiento’s portrait of Lincoln is basically 
identical to that painted nowadays by his most authorita- 
tive biographers. It is remarkable how penetratingly the 
Spanish American writers of the last century, keenly in- 
terested in Lincoln, interpreted his dominant traits at a 
time when they were the subject of bitter debate in the 
United States. To the contending U.S. historians, with 
the wounds of the Civil War still open, Lincoln was first 
and foremost the embodiment of one faction in a conflict 
still fresh in many minds. To the Spanish Americans, 
however, distant from the war but devoted to the idea of 
equality and human liberty that had prompted it, Lincoln 
was a standard-bearer in the struggle to uproot the last 
remnants of feudalism in the vast territories wrested from 
Spain. He was extolled by the intellectuals and sung by 
the unlettered. In the midst of civil war in Cuba, a yearn- 
ing refrain soared to the rhythm of the machetes of the 
enslaved cane-cutters: “Avanza, ‘Lincon’, avanza. Tu eres 
nuestra esperanza! | Forward, ‘Lincon’, forward. You are 
our hope! |” 

Among the best nineteenth-century studies were those 
of Enrique Pifeyro (1839-1911), the pre-eminent literary 
critic of Cuba—and one of the most distinguished writ- 
ing in Spanish during that period. In a review of an 1893 
Lincoln biography by John T. Morse, who considered 
his subject’s character “enigmatic.” Pifeyro tries to find 
a “partial explanation of Lincoln’s sadness” and his other 
personal traits “in the hardships of a youth marked by 
labor and by little or no amusement, in the everyday 
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life forced upon the first settlers of the West. where the 
future president was born and always lived (except for 
a brief period in Washington as a member of the House 
of Representatives). These people were ill-housed. ill-fed, 
incessantly striving against an untamed nature that could 
not be controlled without great and constant effort.” 
Pineyro explains: “These physical conditions, with their 
usual sequel of illness. dyspeptic ailments, malaria. and 
periodic spells of profound depression, exerted an un- 
fortunate influence on Lincoln’s naturally reserved and 
meditative temperament, giving him the melancholy ex- 


Selj-educated child of backwoods, Lincoln grew to represent a new 
social class—the “common man” 


pression that never entirely vanished, even on the fre- 
quent occasions when he solemnly told jokes and spicy 
stories.” He adds: 


That inborn sadness, . . . combined with his constant reading 
of the Bible and of Euclid the foundation of all his book learn- 
ing—to create a singular product, a blend of strictly mathematical = 
reasoning and a deep vein of poetry. The result was an extremely ~ 
interesting human type, whose tremendous originality shone even 
in literature. In this field, despite early grammatical errors and 
the bad taste inherent in the prevailing oratorical style of Illinois, 
beth in open-air political meetings and in the courthouses, he 
achieved a mastery capable of producing immortal works like the 
Gettysburg Address and like the two inaugural speeches, which 
contain surprising passages of simple but great eloquence with 
luminous and significant phrases in the style of Biblical verse. 


Pineyro ends his portrait of Lincoln by showing how 
he is typical, how he represents the new U.S. “common 
man,” but not slighting his superior individual traits: 

A perfect Anglo-American of the brand-new race kneaded and 
molded by the environment and soil of the vast solitudes west of 


the Allegheny Mountains, he combines the bad and the good 
qualities that make up the nation. Therefore, it should not be 
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impossible or too difficult to isolate and analyze each component, 
and it comes as a surprise for John T. Morse to state repeatedly 
in his book that his hero has an enigmatic personality, that Lin- 
coln is a solitary, unique person, that his soul remains unex- 
plored, that the enigma has not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 

It is true that, to the characteristics shared by all North Amer- 
icans, Lincoln adds other, outstanding qualities, some of which 
may be difficult to evaluate because he did not have time to dis- 
play them or because circumstances prevented his doing so: in- 
exhaustible humility, warmth that enabled him to understand all 
humanity, unlimited kindness, an unalterable equanimity never 
disturbed by wounded vanity and much less by rancor, though 
he spent his life in the midst of fierce and implacable political 
strife. Lincoln had all this and more, but it is not enough to make 
a historian or a competent critic feel so soon that he is halted 
before a bottomless abyss. 


Piieyro also had a proper appreciation of the Presi- 

dent's literary significance. The brief and felicitous refer- 
ence in the preceding paragraphs is enough to show this 
but there is an even better appraisal in the historical 
sketch “El Conflicto entre la Esclavitud y la Libertad en 
los Estados Unidos de 1850 a 1861.” This study appears, 
as does his criticism of Morse’s biography, in his book 
Hombres y Glorias de América. It is one of the best 
summaries of the circumstances leading up to the Civil 
War that have ever been published in any language and 
is one of Pifeyro’s finest works as a historian, thanks to 
his correct understanding of the problem, his handling of 
sources, and his penetrating analysis of one of the most 
transcendent events in Western Hemisphere history. In 
one chapter Pineyro analyzes Lincoln’s “House Divided” 
speech: 
From its first sentences it reveals the originality of his eloquence, 
mystical and at the same time restrained, precise, conclusive, with 
very few embellishments, combining in high proportions the unique 
elements that make it safe for him to dispense with rhetorie— 
that is, absolute sincerity, sentiments not invented for the purpose 
but instead born of and nurtured by deep-rooted convictions, and 
consummate perception of the supreme goal to which his words 
are directed. 


First inauguration, 1861. In address, Lincoln assured South he would 


protect its rights but would not tolerate secession 


Lincoln returns to Springfield, Illinois, home ajter unsuccessful 
senatorial campaign against Stephen Douglas in 1858 
The speech opens like a sermon—this is not to imply that it is 
an example of unctuous oratory quoting the well-known verse 
from the Gospel of St. Mark: “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand”; and from this introduction sweeps the listeners 
straight to the heart of the argument... . 


Here Pifeyro quotes the essential concepts of the 
speech, much as Sarmiento had done. Farther on, com- 
paring Lincoln’s speeches with those of Douglas in the 
famous debates. Pifeyro writes: 


Lincoln’s are superior because—leaving aside personalities for 
the moment—they rise to a more open terrain where the air is 
purer and the horizon broader, because they enter promptly upon 
the subject from a position that makes it possible to contem- 
plate the institution of slavery in all its aspects, to establish the 
horrible injustice on which it is based and the pernicious con- 
sequences of it that pervert and crush the very people who defend 


an 


Reproductions of Emancipation Proclamation, in elegant 
handwriting and adorned with portrait, were distributed after 
President's death 

it and blindly promote it. Measured in accordance with the strict 
rules of art, they are of course not masterpieces, far from it; the 
misfortune of turning always upon the same theme. of having to 
be adapted to over-large audiences of illiterate country people, of 
frequently being delivered in the open air, of being wrenched out 
of shape by the need to modify or eradicate deep-rooted errors at 
any cost, fills them with commonplaces and monotonous repeti- 
tions. But the sincerity with which Lincoln seeks to harmonize 
respect for the law with the moral fervor of his convictions im- 
parts warmth and life to his words; and, since his innermost 
being always contained a vein of poetry, not very rich but sterling 
and inexhaustible, the delightful aroma comes occasionally to the 
surface and reveals its presence with delicate and subtle emana- 
tions, 

This discerning analysis of Lincoln’s style bears a 
notable resemblance to the more rigorous studies being 
made today by U.S. critics and scholars. At that time, 
Pifeyro could not realize Lincoln’s literary significance 
in all its magnitude—as an expression of a new social 
class, as the grave yet mocking voice of the “common 
man.” This expression was heralded by the crude jests of 
Artemus Ward (1834-1867) and Petroleum V. Nasby 
(1833-1888), both of whom Lincoln read and quoted 
with delight; it culminated in Mark Twain (1835-1910) 
and in the realistic writers of the eighties. As Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.. has demonstrated in his definitive The 
Age of Jackson, the literature of the Jacksonian era is 
essentially a product of New England, which still had a 
monopoly on the higher forms of U.S. culture. It is 
therefore a patrician literature, an exquisite product of 
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the liberal thought of the Boston and Concord Brahmins. 
The voice of Lincoln, on the other hand, joined the 
chorus rising from the frontier. Beginning with Bret 
Harte (1836-1902) and Joaquin Miller (1837-1920), it 
swelled into full potency with novelists like Mark Twain 
and William Dean Howells (1837-1920), and into epic 
exaltation in the verses of Walt Whitman (1819-1892). 
It is fitting to recall that one of the earliest biographies 
of Lincoln was written by Howells (for his first presi- 
dential campaign) and that Whitman dedicated to the 
martyr President some of his most beautiful pages of 
poetry and a whole aspect of his prose writing, the an- 
nual memorial speeches. It is equally revealing that 1809. 
the year Lincoln was born, also saw the birth of two 
other great figures, with whom the splendid cultural tra- 
dition of New England seemed to reach its zenith: Edgar 
Allan Poe (died 1849) and Oliver Wendell Holmes (died 
1894). With Poe began the poetic escapism of a declin- 
ing class; this decadence was satirized by Holmes with 
subtle irony in his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, so 
different and so remote from the humor of Lincoln. 

Neither Juarez nor Sarmiento nor Piieyro could give 
us an exact estimate of Lincoln’s literary significance. 
though as we have seen Pifeyro put forward perceptive 
opinions that anticipate contemporary criticism. But to 
them, as to the masses of their day in Spanish America. 
the U.S. President was something more: he was the very 
symbol of equality and justice, the living image of free- 
dom. And so he was regarded in every latitude of the 
globe. In his Vida de Lincoln, Sarmiento mentions the 
homage paid on the occasion of his death by “the Roman 
Committee that took a stone from the estate of Servius 
Tullius, buried under the rubbish of twenty-four cen- 
turies, and wrote on it the following inscription in Latin: 
‘The citizens of Rome dedicate to Abraham Lincoln. 
President—in his second consulate—of the American 
Federal Region, this stone removed from the Lands of 
Servius Tullius. thus uniting the memories of two power- 
ful preservers of Liberty. 1865.’ ” 

In the letter that accompanied the stone when it was 
sent to President Johnson, the Italian patriots. then strug- 
gling for freedom and for the unification of their coun- 
try, added: “Lincoln succumbed as a result of the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the maintenance of national unity. 
just as Servius Tullius was the victim of a parricide. 
favored by the patricians who wished the oppression of 
the plebs and the perpetuation of slavery. One and the 
other. in two hemispheres, twenty-four centuries apart. 
were benefactors of the people, restoring to the slave his 
dignity as a man. May this ancient stone be a presage of 
eternal freedom for you and of approaching redemption 
for us.” 

And thus the figure of the woodcutter Abraham Lin- 
coln rises after his fall to unite centuries and nations. 
Axe to his shoulder, as Sarmiento saw him, he leads the 
men of the people in their unending struggle against the 
aristocrats seeking to perpetuate slavery, and proclaims 
with sober firmness that “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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Before he was named Uruguayan Ambassador to the 
United States and the Organization of American States, 
the new Vice-chairman of the oas Council, Julio A. 


Lacarte Muro, was attached to his country’s embassies 
in London, Quito, the United States (as Counselor of 
Embassy), and Bolivia. 


“Unquestionably, the demands of the people have in- 
fluenced the rhythm of inter-American efforts to solve 
their economic problems in recent years,” according to 
the new Chairman of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, Rafael Glower Valdivieso of El Salvador 
(right). He is shown here with the new Vice-chairman, 
Egydio da Camara Souza of Brazil, during the installa- 
tion ceremony on November 13. Mr. Valdivieso, who was 
born in Sonsonate, studied economics at the University 
of Mexico. Mr. Souza is a native of the border town of 
Uruguaiana. Both men have been engaged for many 
years in financial activities. 


Ecuadorian Ambassador Gonzalo Escudero takes over 
as the new OAs Council Chairman at a time when the 
Organization is preparing for the Eleventh Inter-American 
Conference, to which his country will play host in Quito. 
A former deputy, senator, journalist, and law professor, 
Dr. Escudero has held many diplomatic assignments and 
represented Ecuador at a long list of international gather- 
ings. He is pictured accepting his new post on Novem- 
ber 19. 
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Rivadavia 6500, the big house in Flores, 
mamma, the café at the corner of San 
Martin and Corrientes where his friends 
used to wait for him sometimes, where the 
wine-and-soda tasted faintly of castor oil. 
With the envelope in his hand, after a 
““Merci bien, Mme. Durand,” going out 
into the street was not the same as it had 


It might very well have been called condi- 
tional freedom. Every time the concierge 
handed him an envelope, Luis had only to 
recognize the tiny familiar face of José de 
San Martin on the stamp to realize that 
here was the same bridge to cross all over 
again. San Martin, Rivadavia—but those 
names were also images of streets and things, 


JULIO CORTAZAR of Argentina has lived in Paris for the past eight years and works at uNesco 
headquarters there. Since 1949 he has published three works of fiction and has a fourth now 
on the press. He says of himself: “I am married, I like jazz, and for fifteen years I have been 
working on a book about Keats that I'll probably never finish.”’ The young Guatemalan artist 
RODOLFO ABULARACH is studying in the United States on a fellowship from his government 
and will have a one-man show at the rau in the early spring. 
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been yesterday, all the yesterdays. Each 
letter from mamma (even before this thing 
that had just happened, this absurd ridicu- 
lous mistake) suddenly changed Luis’ life, 
bounced him back into the past like a ball. 
Even before what he had just read—and 
now, still unbelieving, reread on the bus in 
mingled rage and perplexity—letters from 
mamma had always made an alteration in 
time, a harmless little upset in the order of 
things that Luis had wanted and planned 
and achieved, fitting it into his life as he 
had fitted Laura into his life and Paris into 
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A short story by JULIO CORTAZAR 
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his life. Each new letter hinted for a little 
while (because then he would wipe it out in 
the very act of answering it affectionately ) 
that his hard-won freedom, this new life 
hacked with savage clips of the shears from 
the skein others thought of as his life, had 
no justification any more, that its founda- 
tions were crumbling, that it was vanishing 
like the side streets when the bus plunged 
past them down the Rue de Richelieu. 
Nothing was left but a meager conditional 
freedom, the idiocy of living like a word 
between parentheses, cut off from the main 
sentence that it nevertheless supports and 
explains. And an uneasiness, and a need to 
answer at once, as if slamming a door. 
This morning had been one of so many 
mornings when a letter came from mamma. 
With Laura he seldom spoke of the past and 
almost never of the big house in Flores. 
Not that Luis did not like to remember 
Buenos Aires. It was more a question of 
avoiding names (the people had been 
avoided for so long now, but the names, 
those true ghosts, hung on so stubbornly). 
One day he had nerved himself to say to 
Laura: “If only you could tear up the past 
and throw it out like the rough draft of a 
letter or book. But here it stays, forever, 
blotting the clean copy and I think that’s 
what the future really is.”” As a matter of 
fact, why shouldn’t they talk about Buenos 
Aires, where the family was, where every so 
often friends adorned a postcard with 
affectionate phrases? And the rotogravure 
section of La Nacién, with the sonnets by 
enthusiastic females, the feeling of having 
read this already, of what difference did it 
make. And from time to time a cabinet 
crisis, an angry colonel, a first-class boxer. 
Why not talk about Buenos Aires with 
Laura? But she never brought up the past 
either, only—and especially when letters 
came from mamma—made a passing refer- 
ence to a name or an image, as if they were 
coins that had gone out of circulation, 
artifacts from an ancient world on ‘the 
distant shore of the river. 
“Eh, oui, fait lourd,”’ said the workman 
sitting opposite. 
“If he knew what heat really is,’’ thought 
Luis. “If some afternoon in February he 
could walk along the Avenida de Mayo or 
,down an alley in Liniers.”’ 
He took the letter out of the envelope 
again, with no hopes: the paragraph was 


there, plain enough. It was perfectly absurd, 
but there it was. His first reaction, after 
the surprise, the rabbit punch, was as always 
one of defense. Laura had better not read 
mamma’s letter. However ridiculous the 
mistake, the confusion of names (mamma 
must have meant to write ‘“‘Victor’’ and had 
put down “Nico’’), in any case Laura would 
be hurt, it would be stupid. Letters do get 
lost from time to time; if only this one had 
gone to the bottom of the sea. Now he 
would have to flush it down at the office, 
and of course in a few days Laura would 
take notice: “‘How strange, we haven't 
heard from your mother.’’ She never said 
“your mamma,”’ perhaps because she had 
lost her own as a child. Then he would 
reply, ‘“‘That’s right, it’s strange. I'll drop 
her a few lines today,’’ and he would drop 
them, all astonishment at mamma’s silence. 
Life would go on as usual, the office, the 
movies at night, Laura always tranquil, 
kind, attentive to his wishes. As he got off 
the bus in the Rue de Rennes he asked 
himself harshly (it was not a question, but 
how else could you say it?) why he did not 
want to show Laura the letter from mamma. 
Not for her sake, for the sake of what she 
might feel. He did not much care what she 
might feel, so long as she covered it up. 
(Didn't he much care what she might feel, 
so long as she covered it up? No, he didn’t. 
Didn’t he?) But the first truth, supposing 
there was another afterward, the most 
immediate truth so to speak, was that he 
cared how Laura took it, Laura’s attitude. 
And he cared about that, naturally, because 
of the effect on himself of how Laura reacted 
to the letter from mamma. There would 
come a moment when her eyes fell upon 
Nico’s name, and he knew her chin would 
begin to quiver, and then Laura would say: 
“But how strange. What can have hap- 
pened to your mother?” And he would 
know the whole time that she was straining 
not to cry out, not to hide in her hands a 
face disfigured by sobs, because of Nico’s 
name ee on her lips. 


At the advertising agency where he 
worked as an artist, he reread the letter, 
one of so many letters from mamma, with 
nothing, unusual about it except the para- 
graph where she had got the name wrong. 
He wondered whether he couldn't erase the 
name, substitute ‘‘Victor’’ for ‘Nico,’ 
simply substitute the truth for an error, and 
take the letter home for Laura to read. 
Laura was always interested in mamma’s 
letters, though in some elusive way they 
were not intended for her. Mamma wrote to 
him and at the end, or sometimes in the 
middle, sent her love to Laura. But she read 
them with the same interest, hesitating over 
some word twisted by rheumatism and 
nearsightedness. “‘I am taking Sariddén, and 
the doctor has given me a little sali- 
cylate. ” The letters stayed on the 
drawing board for two or three days; Luis 
would have preferred to throw them out as 
soon as he answered them, but Laura reread 
them, women like to reread letters, look at 
them one way and then another, they seem 
to extract a different meaning every time 


they take them out again and look at them. 
Mamma’s letters were short, about domestic 
matters, a reference or so to the state of the 
nation (but these things had already been 
reported in Le Monde, they were out of 
date coming from her). It was a little as if 
they had all been the same letter, dry and 
commonplace, not interesting in the least. 
The best thing about mamma was that she 
never gave way to the sorrow she must feel 
at the absence of her son and daughter-in- 
law, or even to grief—at first so strident, 
so tearful—at Nico’s death. Never, in the 
two years they had been in Paris, had 
mamma mentioned Nico in her letters. She 
was like Laura, who never mentioned him 
either. Neither did, and here it was more 
than two years since Nico had died. The 
sudden mention of his name _ halfway 
through the letter was almost shocking. 
Just the mere fact of Nico’s name leaping 
out of a phrase, with the N tall and tremu- 
lous, the o with a shaky tail; but it was 
worse, because the phrase it appeared in 
was absurd and incomprehensible, some- 
thing that could only be an announcement 
of senility. Suddenly mamma had lost all 
notion of time, she imagined that——— The 
paragraph followed a brief acknowledgment 
of a letter from Laura. A period that hardly 
showed, in the watery blue ink from the 
neighborhood store, and like a thunderbolt: 
“This morning Nico asked after you.” The 
rest went on as usual: her health, Cousin 
Matilde had fallen and dislocated her 
collarbone, the dogs were well. But this 
morning Nico had asked after them. 

Actually, it would have been easy to 
change “‘Nico” into ‘Victor’, who must 
have been the person who asked after them. 
Cousin Victor, always so attentive. There 
were two more letters in ‘“‘Victor’’ than in 
*‘Nico,’”’ but with an eraser and aq little skill 
the name could be changed. This morning 
Victor asked after you. So natural that 
Victor should call on mamma and ask after 
those who were away. 


When he went home to lunch, the letter 
was untouched in his pocket. He was still 
inclined not to say anything to Laura, who 
was waiting for him with her friendly smile, 
her face that seemed to have blurred a little 
since the Buenos Aires days, as if the gray 
air of Paris robbed it of color and shape. 
They had been more than two years in 
Paris, they had left Buenos Aires barely 
two months after Nico’s death, but actually 
Luis had considered himself absent ever 
since the day of his marriage to Laura. One 
afternoon, after talking with Nico, who was 
already ill, he had vowed to escape from 
Argentina, from the big house in Flores, 
from mamma and the dogs and his brother 
(who was already ill). During those months 
everything had spun around him like figures 
in a dance; Nico, Laura, mamma, the dogs, 
the garden. His vow had been the brutal 
act of one who hurls a bottle to the floor, 
stops the dance with a crash of broken glass. 
It had all been brutal in those days: the 
marriage, the departure without qualms or 
consideration for mamma, the neglect of 
every social duty, of the friends partly 
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surprised and partly disgusted. Nothing had 
mattered to him, not even Laura’s hint of 
protest. Mamma stayed on alone in the big 
house, with the dogs and the medicine 
bottles, with Nico’s clothes still hanging in 
a wardrobe. Let her stay, let them all go 
to the devil. Mamma had seemed to under- 
stand, she no longer wept for Nico and she 
moved as usual about the house, with the 
cold and resolute composure that old people 
so soon regain after a death. But Luis did 
not want to remember the afternoon of 
their departure, the suitcases, the taxi at 
the door, the house with his whole childhood 
in it, the garden where he and Nico had 
played soldier, the two indifferent and 
stupid dogs. Now he could almost forget 
all that. He went to the agency, he drew 
posters, he came home for meals, he drank 
the coffee Laura smilingly handed him. 
They went often to the movies, often to the 
parks, they got to know Paris better and 
better. They had been lucky, life was 
surprisingly easy, the job not too bad, the 
apartment pretty, the films excellent. Then 
a letter would come from mamma. 

He did not hate them, if they had failed’ 
to come he would have been weighed down 
unbearably by the freedom. Mamma’s 
letters brought him a tacit pardon (but 
there was nothing to pardon him for), they 
built a bridge. Each one reassured him or 
disturbed him about mamma's health, re- 
called the household, the permanency of an 
order. And at the same time he detested 
that order and detested it for Laura’s sake, 
because Laura was in Paris but each letter 
from mamma established her as an outsider, 
an accomplice in that order he had repudi- 
ated one night in the garden, after hearing 
again Nico’'s stifled, almost humble cough. 

No, he wouldn't show her the letter. It 
was ignoble to substitute one name for 
another, it was intolerable that Laura 
should read mamma's phrase. Her grotesque 
mistake, her silly momentary denseness 
he could see her struggling with an old pen, 
with the paper turned sidewise, with her 
would find fertile soil in Laura. 
letter (he threw it 


short sight 
Better to throw out the 
out that very afternoon) and go to the 
movies at night with Laura, forget as 
quickly as possible that Victor had asked 
after them. Even though it was Victor, that 
cousin who was so well brought up; forget 
that Victor had asked after them. 


Diabolical, crouching, licking his chops, 
Tom waited for Jerry to fall into the trap. 
Jerry did not fall, and innumerable catas 
trophes rained upon Tom. Afterwards Luis 
bought ice cream, and they ate it while 
looking absent-mindedly at the colored 
advertisements. When the feature began, 
Laura sank a little deeper into her seat and 
took her hand off Luis’ arm. He felt as if 
she were far away again, how could you tell 
if what they were watching together was 
the same thing to both of them, though 
later they would discuss the film out on the 
street or in bed. He asked himself (it was 
not a question, but how else could you say 
it?) whether Nico and Laura had been so 
far apart in the movies, when they were 
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going around together. Probably they had 
known all the theaters in Flores, the entire 
stupid length of the Calle Lavalle, the ‘ion, 
the athlete striking the gong, the subtitles 
in Spanish by Carmen de Pinillos, the 
characters in this picture are fictitious and 
any resemblance Then, when Jerry had 
escaped from Tom and the hour of Barbara 
Stanwyck or Tyrone Power had started, 
Nico’s hand would settle gently on Laura’s 
thigh (poor Nico, so timid, so uncertain), 
and both would feel guilty of who knows 
what. It was perfectly clear to Luis that 
they had not been guilty of anything really; 
even if he had not had the most delightful 
of proofs, Laura’s swift cooling-off toward 
Nico was enough to show him that that 
courtship was a mere sham connived at by 
the suburb, the neighbors, the cultural and 
recreational clubs that are the spice of life 
in Flores. All it had taken was his going one 
night on a whim to the ballroom Nico 
frequented, the accident of a_ brotherly 
introduction. Perhaps because of that, be- 
cause the beginning was so easy, the rest 
had been unexpectedly hard and bitter. But 
he did not want to remember that now, it 
had ended with Nico’s compliant defeat, 
with his melancholy refuge in a consump 
tive’s death. The strange thing was that 
Laura never mentioned his name and 
therefore he never did either, that Nico was 


not even the deceased, not even the dead 
brother-in-law, mamma's son. At first this 
had been a relief after the flurried exchange 


of reproaches, after mamma’s sobs and 
outcries, after the stupid interference of 
Uncle Emilio and Cousin Victor (Victor 


asked after you this morning), the hasty 
wedding with no more ceremony than tele 
phoning for a taxi and three minutes in 
front of an official dandruff on his 
lapels. In their sanctuary at a hotel in 
Adrogué, far from and all the 
furious relatives, Luis had been grateful to 
Laura for never referring to the poor puppet 
who had passed so vaguely from sweetheart 
to brother-in-law. But now, with an ocean 
between, with death and two years between, 
Laura still did not refer to him, and he 
yielded to her silence out of cowardice, 
knowing at heart that the silence offended 
him because of its burden of reproach, of 
repentance, of what was beginning to look 
like betrayal. More than once he had 
purposely mentioned Nico, but it proved 
nothing, Laura’s reply was directed solely 
toward changing the subject. Little by little 
a no-man’s-land had been opening in their 
conversation, isolating them from Nico, 
muffling his name and his memory in grimy 
cotton wool. And on the other side mamma 
did the same, conspiring inexplicably at the 
silence. Each letter spoke of the dogs, of 
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Matilde, of Victor, of salicylate, of the 
annuity check. Luis had hoped that some- 
time mamma would allude to her son, so 
that he could ally himself with her against 
Laura, affectionately compel her to accept 
Nico’s posthumous existence. Not that it 
was necessary (who cared about Nico dead 
or alive?), but Laura’s toleration of his 
memory in the pantheon of the past would 
have been the conclusive dark proof that 
she had forgotten him truly and forever. 
Summoned into the bright light of his name, 
the ghost would have vanished, as feeble 
and inane as when he walked the earth. But 
Laura abstained from Nico’s name, and 
whenever she did, whenever it would have 
been natural to speak it and she abstained, 
Luis felt again Nico’s presence in the garden 
in Flores, listened to his discreet cough 
preparing the perfect wedding present, his 
death during the honeymoon of the girl who 
had been his sweetheart and the man who 
had been his brother. 


A week later Laura wondered at their 
having received no letter from mamma. 
They traded the usual theories, and Luis 
wrote that very afternoon. In a couple of 
weeks he recognized the familiar envelope, 
the face of Admiral Brown and a view of 
Iguazi Falls. He put the envelope away 
before going out into the street and waving 
back to Laura at the window. It seemed 
ridiculous to have to turn the corner before 
opening the letter. Boby had got out of the 
yard and a few days later had begun to 
scratch, infected by some mangy dog. 
Mamma was going to consult a veterinarian 
friend of Uncle Emilio’s, because otherwise 
Boby might pass it on to Negro. Uncle 
Emilio thought she ought to bathe them 
with flea soap, but she wasn’t up to that 
sort of thing any more and it would be 
better if the veterinarian prescribed some 
insecticide powder or something to mix with 
their food. The lady next door had a mangy 
cat, how did you know if cats couldn’t 
infect dogs, even through the wire fence. 
But why should they be interested in an 
old woman’s prattle, though Luis had always 
been very fond of the dogs and as a boy 
even slept with one at the foot of his bed, 
unlike Nico who didn’t care much about 
them. The lady next door advised dusting 
them with DDT in case it wasn’t mange, 
dogs pick up all kinds of diseases when they 
run the streets, on the corner of Bacacay 
there was a circus stopping with strange 
animals, maybe there were germs in the air 
or something. Mamma was having plenty of 
scares, what with the dressmaker’s little 
boy scalding his arm with boiling milk and 
Boby catching mange. 

Then there was a sort of little blue star 
(the turned nib of the pen catching the 
paper, mamma’s exclamation of annoyance) 
and then some melancholy reflections on 
how lonely she would be if Nico too went to 
Europe as seemed likely, but that was what 
old people had to put up with, children are 
swallows and the time comes when they fly 
away, you had to resign yourself and keep 
going. The lady next door——— 

Someone pushed Luis and let out a rapid 


declaration of rights and duties in a Mar- 
seilles accent. He became vaguely aware 
that he was blocking the narrow aisle of 
the Métro. The rest of the day was equally 
vague, he telephoned Laura to tell her he 
would not be home to lunch, he sat for two 
hours on a park bench rereading the letter 
from mamma, asking himself what he ought 
to do when confronted with insanity. Talk 
to Laura, first of all. Why (it was not a 
question, but how else could you say it?) 
continue to hide what was happening from 
Laura? This time he could not pretend that 
the letter had gone astray like the other, 
this time he could not tell himself mamma 
had made a mistake and written ‘‘Nico”’ 
for ‘‘Victor’’ and what a pity but she was 
going into her dotage. Absolutely, these 
letters were Laura, they were what was 
going to happen to Laura. Not even that: 
what had already been happening since the 
day of their marriage, the honeymoon in 
Adrogué, the nights when they had made 
love passionately on the ship that was 
taking them to France. It was all Laura, it 
was all going to be Laura now that Nico 
wanted to come to Europe in mamma’s 
madness. Accomplices as never before, 
mamma was talking to Laura about Nico, 
was announcing to her that Nico was 
coming to Europe, and that was how she 
said it, just ““Europe,’’ knowing perfectly 
well that Laura would understand Nico was 
to land in France, in Paris, in a house where 
they delicately pretended to have forgotten 
him, poor thing. 


He did two things: He wrote to notify 
Uncle Emilio of the disquieting symptoms 
and ask him to visit mamma at once to 
check up and take the necessary steps. He 
drank one brandy after another and walked 
all the way home so that he could be 
thinking what he should say to Laura, 
because after all he had to keep her posted. 
Block by block he found it harder to keep 
his mind on the present, on what would 
have to happen in half an hour. Mamma’s 
letter pushed him into, drowned him in, the 
reality of those two years in Paris, the lie 
of an armed truce, of a happiness for public 
consumption, maintained by amusements 
and spectacles, of an involuntary pact of si- 
lence in which the parties withdrew little by 
little as in all negative pacts. Yes, mamma, 
yes, poor mangy Boby, mamma. Poor Boby, 
poor Luis, so mangy, mamma. A dance at 
the club in Flores, mamma, I went because 
he insisted, I imagine he wanted to show 
off his conquest. Poor Nico, mamma, with 
that dry cough that nobody believed in yet, 
with that striped suit, that hair slicked 
down with brilliantine, those fancy rayon 
neckties. You talk awhile, you have a good 
time, how about dancing this number with 
your brother's fiancée, oh, fiancée is going 
too far, Luis, I suppose I can call you Luis, 
can’t I. Yes, of course, I’m surprised Nico 
hasn’t brought you home yet, you'll make 
such a good impression on mamma. That 
Nico is so slow, he hasn’t even talked to 
your papa. Timid, yes, he’s always been 
that way. Like me. What are you laughing 
at, don’t you believe me? I mean it, I’m 


not what I seem. . . . Isn’t it hot? Really, 
you'll have to come to the house, mamma 
will be delighted. The three of us live alone 
together, with the dogs. Nico, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, keeping this hidden, 
you scoundrel. That's how we are among 
ourselves, Laura, we'll say anything. If it’s 
all right with you, I'd like to have this 
dance with the young lady. 

Such a little thing, so easy, so truly 
brilliantine-and-rayon-necktie. She had 
broken with Nico mistakenly, blindly, 
because this good-for-nothing had been able 
to sweep her off her feet and turn her head. 
Nico doesn’t play tennis, what do you mean 
play tennis, you can’t get him away from 
his chess and his stamp-collecting, for 
heaven's sake. Silent, so insignificant, poor 
fellow, Nico had been left behind, lost in a 
corner of the patio, consoling himself with 
cough syrup and bitter maté. When he was 
put to bed and ordered to rest was precisely 
when there was to be a dance at the Villa 
del Parque Sporting and Fencing Club. 
You don’t miss these things, especially 
when Edgardo Donato is going to play and 
there are milongas to look forward to. It 
had seemed such a good idea to mamma that 
he should pay her some attention, she had 
accepted her as a daughter the minute they 
brought her to the house one afternoon. You 
can see, mamma, the boy’s sick and he may 
get ideas if anyone tells him. Invalids like 
him imagine all sorts of things, he'll cer- 
tainly think I’m trying to make time with 
Laura. Better for him not to know we're 
going to the Sporting. But I didn’t say 
that to mamma, no one in the house knew 
we were going out together. Till the invalid 
recovers, of course. And so time went on, 
dances, two or three dances, Nico’s X rays, 
then little Ramos’ car, the night of the 
shindig at Beba’s, the drinks, driving in the 
car to the bridge, a moon, that moon like a 
hotel window up there, and Laura in the 
car saying no, a little tipsy, the skillful 
hands, the kisses, the smothered shrieks, 
the vicufia blanket, the silent drive back, 
the forgiving smile. 

The smile was almost the same when 
Laura opened the door to him. There was a 
roast, salad, a custard. At ten, some 
neighbors came in to play canasta. Very 
late, when they were getting ready for bed, 
Luis took out the letter and laid it on the 
night table. 

“I didn’t tell you before because I didn’t 
want you to worry. I think mamma a 

Lying down, turning his back, he waited. 
Laura put the letter back in the envelope 
and switched out the light. He felt her 
touching him, not exactly touching, but he 
could hear her breathing close to his ear. 

“Did you notice?”’ said Luis, in a careful 
voice. 

“Yes. Don’t you think she may have 
made a mistake in the name?” 

It had to be. Pawn to king four, pawn to 
king four. Perfect. 

‘“‘Maybe she meant to put ‘Victor,’ ’’ he 
said, digging his nails into his palm. 

“Oh, of course. That could be,” said 
Laura. Knight to king's bishop three. 

They began to pretend they were asleep. 
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Laura had thought it a good idea that 
Uncle Emilio should be the only one to 
know, and days passed without their talking 
about it again. Every time he came into the 
house, Luis expected an unaccustomed 
word or gesture from Laura, a chink in her 
perfect armor of calm and silence. They 
went to the movies as usual, they made love 
as usual. For Luis there was no mystery 
left in Laura except her consenting to this 
life in which nothing had turned out as they 
might have expected two years ago. He 
knew her well by now, when he faced up to 
the matter squarely he had to admit that 
Laura was as Nico had been, one of those 
who hang back and only operate through 
inertia, though they sometimes employ an 
almost terrible will in doing nothing, in 
having no real purpose in living. She would 
have got on much better with Nico than 
with him, and they had both been learning 
this ever since their wedding day, ever since 
the first taking-up of positions that follows 
the acquiescence of the honeymoon and 
desire. Now Laura began to have the night- 
mare again. She dreamed a lot, but the 
nightmare was different, Luis recognized it 
among many other movements of her body, 
confused words or choked cries of a drown- 
ing animal. It had begun on shipboard, 
when they were still talking about Nico 
because Nico had just died and a few weeks 
later they had sailed. One night, after they 
had been recalling Nico and when the tacit 
silence was already beginning to settle down 
between them, Laura had had the night- 
mare. It was repeated from time to time 
and it was always the same, Laura woke up 
with a hoarse moan, a convulsive kicking 
of her legs, and suddenly a cry that was a 
total denial, a rejection with both hands and 
her whole body and her whole voice of 
something horrible that fell on her from her 
dream like an enormous length of clinging 
fabric. He shook her, he calmed her, he 
brought her water and she drank it sobbing, 
still partly in the grip of the other half of 
her life. She said she could remember 
nothing, it was something horrible but she 
could not explain it, and in the end she fell 
asleep and took her secret with her, because 
Luis knew that she knew, that she had just 
seen him in her dream, under who knew 
what horrendous mask, and had clutched at 
his knees in a frenzy of dread, perhaps of 
futile love. It was always the same, he 
brought her a glass of water and waited 
silently for her to lay her head back on the 
pillow. Perhaps one day the dread would 
be stronger than pride, if pride was what 
it was. Then he could fight at her side. 
Perhaps all was not lost, perhaps the new 
life really would become something else 
than this sham of smiles and French films. 

In front of the drawing board, surrounded 
by strangers, Luis recovered the sense of 
symmetry and method he liked to apply to 
life. Since Laura would not mention the 
subject, waiting for Uncle Emilio’s answer 
with apparent indifference, it was up to him 
to deal with mamma. He replied to her 
letter with just the trifling news of the past 
few weeks and left a corrective phrase for a 
postscript: “So Victor is talking about 
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coming to Europe. Everyone is taking it 
into his head to travel, it must be the 
advertising. Tell him to write, we can send 
him all the information he needs. And tell 
him our house is at his disposal.” 


For his part, Uncle Emilio answered 
almost by return mail, curtly as befitted 
such a close relative so resentful of what he 
had described at Nico’s wake as indescrib- 
able. He had not quarreled openly with Luis 
but had made his sentiments clear with the 
subtlety customary in such cases, not going 
to see him off on the ship, forgetting his 
birthday two years in a row. Now he 
confined himself to performing his duty as 
mamma's brother-in-law and _ concisely 
setting down the results. Mamma was very 
well but hardly spoke, which was under- 
standable if you took into account all she 
had suffered lately. It was plain that she 
was very lonely in the house in Flores, 
naturally enough since no mother who has 
spent her life with her two sons can feel 
comfortable in an enormous house full of 
memories. As for the phrases in question, 
Uncle Emilio had proceeded with the tact 
requisite in such a delicate matter, but he 
regretted to tell them that nothing much 
had come of it, because mamma had not 
been in a talkative mood and had even 
received him in the parlor, something she 
never did with her brother-in-law. To an 
intimation concerning therapy, she had 
replied that except for her rheumatism she 
felt perfectly well, though it tired her these 
days to have so many shirts to iron. Uncle 
Emilio had wanted to know what shirts, but 
she had merely bowed her head and offered 
him sherry and Bagley wafers. 

Mamma did not give them much time to 
discuss Uncle Emilio’s letter and his mani- 
fest ineffectuality. Four days later a 
registered envelope arrived, though no one 
knew better than mamma how pointless it 
was to register air-mail envelopes to Paris. 
Laura telephoned Luis and asked him to 
come home as soon as he could. Half an 
hour later he found her there breathing 
heavily, lost in contemplation of some 
yellow flowers on the table. The letter was 
on the mantelpiece, and Luis put it back 
after he had read it. He sat down beside 
Laura and waited. She shrugged. 

“She’s lost her mind,”’ she said. 

Luis lit a cigarette. The smoke made his 
eyes tear. He realized that the game was 
continuing, that it was his turn to play. But 
in this game there were three players, 
perhaps four. He was sure now that mamma 
was also sitting at the table. Slowly he sank 
back in the armchair and covered his face 
with the useless mask of folded hands. He 
heard Laura crying, downstairs the con- 
cierge’s children were running about and 
yelling. 


Night brings counsel, and so forth. It 
brought them a dull, heavy sleep, after 
their bodies had joined in a monotonous 
battle they did not really want. Once more 
the tacit accord went into effect: in the 
morning they would talk about the weather, 
about the crime in Saint-Cloud, about 


James Dean. The letter was still on the 
mantelpiece, and as they drank their tea 
they could not help seeing it, but Luis knew 
that when he came home from. work he 
would not find it there. Laura would rub 
out the traces with her cold, efficient dili- 
gence. One day, another day, a day more. 
One evening they laughed a lot at some 
stories their neighbors told, at a Fernandel 
program on the radio. They talked of going 
to the theater, of spending a week end at 
Fontainebleau. 

On the drawing board the unnecessary in- 
formation piled up, it all corresponded with 
mamma’s letter. The ship would in fact 
arrive at Le Havre on the morning of Friday 
the seventeenth, and the boat train would 
reach Saint-Lazare at one-forty-five. On 
Thursday they saw the play and enjoyed it 
very much. Two nights earlier Laura had 
had another nightmare, but he did not 
trouble himself to bring her water and he 
let her calm down by herself, turning his 
back on her. Afterwards Laura slept peace- 
fully, by day she was busy cutting and 
sewing a summer dress. They talked of 
buying an electric sewing machine after they 
had the icebox paid for. Luis found mamma’s 
letter in the night-table drawer and took it 
to the office. He telephoned the steamship 
company, though he was sure mamma had 
given the right dates. It was all he could be 
sure of, because the rest would not even 
bear thinking about. And that imbecile of 
an Uncle Emilio. The best thing would be 
to write to Matilde, no matter how estranged 
they were Matilde would understand the 
urgency of intervening, of protecting 
mamma. But really (it was not a question, 
but how else could you put it?), did mamma 
have to be protected, mamma exactly? For 
a moment he thought of asking for long 
distance and speaking with her. He remem- 
bered the sherry and the Bagley wafers, he 
shrugged. Nor was there time to write to 
Matilde, though actually there was time 
but perhaps it would be better to wait for 
Friday the seventeenth before Brandy 
no longer helped him not to think, or at 
least to think without fear. Every time, he 
could more clearly recall mamma’s face 
during those last weeks in Buenos Aires, 
after Nico was buried. What he had taken 
to be grief now showed itself to be something 
else, something in which there was a hostile 
mistrust, the expression of an animal that 
feels they are going to abandon it in a 
vacant lot far from home, to get rid of it. 
Now he began to really see mamma’s face. 
Of late, he could see her as she really had 
been during those days when the whole 
family had taken turns visiting her, con- 
doling with her about Nico, sitting with her 
in the afternoons, and he and Laura had 
come from Adrogué too to be with mamma. 
They would stay only a short time, because 
then Uncle Emilio or Victor or Matilde 
would show up, and they were all the same 
cold rebuke, the family indignant over what 
had happened, over Adrogué, because they 
were happy while Nico, poor soul, while 
Nico. They would never suspect how much 
they had contributed to sending them away 
on the first ship available, as if they had 
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put together to pay for the tickets, seen 
them fondly on board with presents and 
handkerchiefs. 

Certainly it was his duty as a son to 
write to Matilde at once. He was still 
capable of thinking things like that before 
the fourth brandy. By the fifth, he thought 
of them again and laughed (he walked across 
Paris, to be more alone and to clear his 
head), he laughed at his duty as a son, as if 
sons had duties, as if they were like the 
duties of the fourth grade, the sacred duties 
for the sacred mistress of the filthy fourth 
grade. Because his duty as a son wasn’t to 
write to Matilde. Why pretend (it was not 
a question, but how else could you say it?) 
that mamma was mad? The only thing to 
do was to do nothing, to let the days pass, 
except Friday. When he said goodbye to 
Laura as usual, telling her he would not be 
home to lunch because he had some rush 
jobs to work on, he was so sure of the rest 
that he could have added: “If you like, 
we'll go together.’’ He took refuge in the 
café at the station, less for the purpose of 
dissembling than for the petty advantage of 
seeing without being seen. At one-thirty-five 
he caught sight of Laura’s blue skirt, he 
followed her at a distance, he saw her 
examine the bulletin board, consult an 
employee, buy a platform ticket, pass 
through the gate to where people were 
already gathering with an expectant air. 
From behind a truck filled with crates of 
fruit he watched Laura, who seemed to be 
debating whether to remain near the exit 
or go farther along the platform. He watched 
her without surprise, as he would an insect 
whose behavior might be interesting. The 


train came in almost at once, and Laura 
mingled with the people who were crowding 
around the carriage windows looking for 
their friends, with shouts and outthrust 
hands as if everybody inside the train was 
drowning. He rounded the truck and entered 
the platform amidst more fruit crates and 
puddles of grease. From where he was he 
would be able to see the passengers leave, 
he would see Laura returning, her face full 
of relief because wouldn’t Laura’s face be 
full of relief? (It was not a question, but 
how else could you say it?) And afterwards, 
allowing himself the luxury of being the 
last, after the last travelers and the last 
porters had gone by, he would descend to 
the sunlit square and have a brandy at the 
café on the corner. And that same afternoon 
he would write to mamma without the 
slightest reference to the ridiculous episode 
(but it wasn’t ridiculous) and then he would 
take hold of his courage and talk to Laura 
(but he wouldn’t take hold of his courage 
and talk to Laura). In any case, brandy, 
beyond a doubt, and to hell with the rest. 
Seeing them pass by in clusters, embracing 
with shouts and tears, the unwieldy family 
groups, a cheap eroticism like a merry-go- 
round sweeping along the platform, amidst 
suitcases and parcels and at last, at last, 
how long since we’ve seen you, how brown 
you are, Ivette, why of course, there was 
the most marvelous sun, my dear. If you 
felt like looking for similarities, for the 
pleasure of allying yourself to imbecility, 
two of the men passing by must be Argen- 
tines from the cut of their hair, their suits, 
their air of confidence disguising the 
turmoil of entering Paris. One in particular 
resembled Nico, if you felt like looking for 
similarities. Not the other, and actually 
neither did this one as soon as you looked 
at the much thicker neck and the slimmer 
waist. But if you felt like looking for 
similarities purely for the pleasure of it, 
this one who had already passed and was 
advancing toward the exit gate, carrying 
only one suitcase and in his left hand, Nico 
had been left-handed like him, he had that 
stoop, that cut of the shoulders. And Laura 
must have thought so too because she came 
along behind looking at him, and on her 
face an expression he knew well, the face of 
Laura when she woke from the nightmare 
and sat up in bed staring into space, 
staring, he knew now, at the man who was 
going off with his back turned, having con 
summated the nameless vengeance that 
made her scream'and thrash about in 
dreams. 

If you felt like looking for similarities, 
naturally the man was a stranger, they saw 
his face when he set down the suitcase to 
look for his ticket and give it to the gate- 
man. Laura left the station first, he let her 
draw away and disappear on the bus 
platform. He went into the café on the 
corner and flung himself on a stool. Later 
he could not remember whether he had 
ordered a drink, whether the burning in his 
mouth was the aftertaste of cheap brandy. 
He worked all afternoon on the posters 
without a break. From time to time he 
thought he had better write to mamma, but 


he kept putting it off and then it was 
quitting time. He crossed Paris on foot, 
when he got home he ran into the concierge 
in the vestibule and chatted with her 
awhile. He would have liked to remain 
talking with her or with the neighbors, but 
they were all going inside and it was getting 
close to suppertime. He climbed the stairs 
slowly (actually, he always climbed slowly 
in order not to tire his lungs and cough) and 
when he reached the third floor he leaned 
against the door for a second before ringing, 
in the attitude of one listening to what is 
going on within. Then he gave two short 
rings as usual. 

“Oh, here you are,’’ said Laura, offering 
him a cold cheek. “I was beginning to 
wonder if you’d had to work late. The meat 
must be overdone.”’ 

It was not overdone, but on the other 
hand it had no taste. If at that moment he 
had been capable of asking Laura why she 
had gone to the station, perhaps the coffee 
would have recovered its flavor, or the 
cigarette. But Laura had not stirred out of 
the house all day, she said so as if she 
needed to lie or as if she was expecting him 
to make a jocose comment about the date, 
about mamma’s lamentable mania. Turning 
the coffee cup round and round, leaning his 
elbows on the mantelpiece, he let the 
moment go by again. Laura’s lie did not 
matter any more, another among so many 
distant kisses, so many silences where all 
was Nico, where there was nothing in either 
of them that was not Nico. Why (it was not 
a question, but how else could you say it? 
not set a third place at the table? Why not 
leave, why not make a fist and drive it into 
that sad long-suffering face that wavered in 
the smoke of his cigarette, came and went 
as if under water, seemed to fill gradually 
with hate as if it were the very face of 
mamma? Perhaps he was in the other room, 
or perhaps he was waiting leaning against 
the door as he himself had waited, or had 
already made himself at home in what had 
always been the master’s place, in the warm 
white territory of the sheets that he had so 
often visited in Laura’s dreams. There he 
would be waiting, stretched out on his back, 
smoking a cigarette of his own, coughing a 
little, laughing with a clown’s face like the 
face of his last days, when there was not a 
single drop of healthy blood in his veins. 

He went into the other room, he went to 
his work table, he turned on the lamp. He 
did not need to reread the letter from 
mamma to answer it as he should. He began 
to write “‘Dear mamma." He wrote: ‘Dear 
mamma.” He threw away the paper and 
wrote: ‘‘Mamma.” The house felt like a fist 
clenching. Everything was tighter, more 
suffocating. The apartment had been big 
enough for two, it was planned exactly for 
two. When he lifted his eyes (he had just 
written ‘“‘Mamma’’), Laura was in the 
doorway, looking at him. Luis put down the 
pen. 

“Don't you think he’s looking a lot thin- 
ner?”’ he said. 

Laura grimaced. A parallel glitter ran 
down her cheeks. 

little,”’ she said. “‘People change.”’ 
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Spanish conquerors marveled at the quantity of fruits, 
vegetables, and general merchandise they found in the 
huge tianguis of the proud city of Tenochtitlan. The 
Mexican muralist Diego Rivera left a colorful portrayal 


WheTHerR as a colony or as an independent nation, 
Mexico has always had its markets. For centuries the 
picturesque hodgepodge of the market place was a vital 
tumultuous component of the people’s daily life. The 


cart in front of Mexico City Cathedral and talk over day’s sales 


Street vendors rest beside soft-drink 
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of those times on the walls of the National Palace in the 
old Plaza Mayor—or the Zocalo, as it is better known: 
\ztec men, women, and children milling among flowers 
and foodstuffs; boats laden with wares plying the wind- 
ing canals, as they still do in Xochimileco. One can al- 
most hear the ancient Aztecs haggling over prices. 

Today those markets are as outdated as the popular 
tourist concept of the sleeping Mexican. No longer are 
vegetables piled high on the sidewalk, sprinkled with 
water from Heaven-knows-where to make them look fresh; 
no longer is merchandise displayed in dark sheds. replete 
with mewling. dirty children and ravenous dogs. To 
serve the four million residents of Mexico City. fifty-five 


U.S. tourist in Mexico City dickers with father and son sellyang 
wax fruit 


Puebla housewile haggles over prices o} “tresh” produc e heaped on 
curb, will soon buy from clean stalls in government-run market 


Varkets like this, a confusion of foodstuffs and rugs, are 
disappearing from Mexico City sidewalks 


Poultry hangs in sanitary glass cases in Judrez Market. Trash receptacles prevent litter from accumulating in aisles 


Wodern Juarez Market in Mexico City. Stalls are individually rented, complete with running water and fresh-flower decorations 
" 
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Vexican supermarkets, owned and operated by private company, 
match their U.S. counterparts in every way 


Each government market has nursery for vendors’ pre-school-age 
children, who are given daily baths and nutritious meals 


In new markets, meat and fish are kept in refrigerated cases. 
Vendors must wear white uniforms that are provided by government 


well-lighted markets have been built, with gleaming tile 
floors and roofs of cement and glass. The government of 
the Federal District rents stalls to vendors and provides 
them with trim uniforms. In return they must agree to 
keep everything spick-and-span. The government has also 
set up nurseries, where the vendors’ children—ranging 
in age from a few days old up to six years—are given 
daily baths, plenty of nutritious food, and kindergarten 
training. 

So the market has taken its place in the panorama of 
progress in the capital. along with new parks and plazas, 
broad avenues, the now-famous University City, theaters, 
movies, restaurants, towering office buildings, churches 
of daring design. One of the many Mexicans who have 
taken a personal pride in making their capital worthy of 
its name is Ernesto P. Uruchurtu. who has just been 
named to a new term as mayor. His efforts to beautify the 
city during his six-year tenure have won acclaim in lead- 
ing periodicals of the Hemisphere. He launched the sani- 
tation and cleanup campaign that revolutionized the 
market place. 

Now the government is going ahead with plans for 
sixty more markets. not only in the capital but through- 
out the country. These. along with those already in oper- 
ation. will complement the excellent supermarkets that 
are owned and run by a Mexican corporation, Super- 
mercados de México, S.A.—suUMESA, or “your table” in 
abbreviation. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Carlos Préndez Saldias speaks from 
experience in this article from El 
Libro, a bi-monthly literary paper pub- 
lished in Buenos Aires: 


Rousseau, Amiel, St. Augustine, 
Casanova, St. Theresa, Gorki, Harris, 
and others have made a place for them- 
selves in world literature with their 
accounts of their own lives and, in 
some instances, of their surroundings. 
Since ... most of these confessions are 
still scandalous by today’s standards, 
it is impossible to imagine how the 
authors’ contemporaries reacted, not 
to the literary caliber of the works but 
to the lives per se... . 

Some things are beyond the under- 
standing of even the most broad- 
minded, and no one can accept them 
without a show of repugnance. .. . 
But this is not because the facts offend 
the readers’ strict sense of morality. It 
is because, rather than a sincere con- 
fession, the book seems to be a calcu- 
lated effort to strike a pose, by some- 
one who would stop at nothing to pro- 
mote his fame as a writer. 

Perhaps more than any of the other 
“confessors,” Frank Harris boasts of 
his consummate sincerity, which is 
astonishing because it is unexpected. 
and disconcerting because it is so ob- 
viously cynical. Far from being beauti- 
ful literature—which would make them 
excusable—occasional passages and 
even entire chapters in Harris’s mem- 
oirs |My Life and Loves| reveal a 
bold narcissism, and, moreover, de- 
tract from the austere impression he 
tried to create. Since what is written 
in books cannot always be published 
in newspapers, I could not repeat here, 
even if I had the book at hand, selec- 
tions that would prove the depths to 
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which that great writer sank when he 
recounted his life and loves. The most 
lurid thing you have ever read would 
surely be tame beside the crudities 
Harris wrote about unhesitatingly. 

Respect for his surroundings, for 
his family, and for accepted standards 
of decency restrains the boldest im- 
pulses of the writer who plans to tell 
something, or a lot—but never every- 
thing—about the whirlpool of his 
daily life. There is no human being, 
however unprejudiced and courageous 
he may think he is, who is as free as 
the first man on the first day of crea- 
tion to bare himself spiritually and 
show the world his defects and his 
virtues, his defeats and his triumphs. 
For that reason I am always amused 
at the credulous reviewers who accept 
everything in autobiographies as pure 
truth. 

Think how a sinner must feel when 
he confesses to an indulgent priest; 
imagine the torture it is to review past 
misdeeds, even for those who are used 
to examining their consciences. The 
inevitable conclusion is that no one 
goes beyond a certain limit when he 
confides to the general public. Not 
even the most daring of all who have 
written the details of their thoughts 
and feelings could . . . put their deep- 
est emotions on display. 

I have published two books of amo- 
rous confessions—both aroused some 
indignation—so I know something 
about what is said and what is not... . 
Cowardice plays no part in it, as 
proved by the fact that a person will 
face certain danger in order to find 
happiness ..., but it would be child- 
ishly naive to risk being shot by writ- 
ing about an adventure that was not 
calamitous in the doing. 

Some things cannot be fully re- 
counted as they actually happened. 


E NEWSSTANDS 


They must be disguised before they 
are presented to the passionately eager 
people who devour these books be- 
cause their own lives are so dull. At 
times a slight foreshortening or a pro- 
file taken from a different angle . . 

are enough to avoid slander. . . . Those 
who have published their love mem- 
oirs while still living undoubtedly did 
just that. No matter how natural and 
true-to-life the accounts may seem, 
something was always left unsaid, to 
keep from hurting loved ones or in- 
fringing on our own ingenuousness.... 

Nothing fascinates me so much as 
finding and studying a man’s soul in 
a book. I am not dazzled by profound 
knowledge or exceptional literary skill. 
but it moves me deeply when another 
human being penetrates my feelings 
and emotions. 

Blessed be the relative truth of any 
autobiography that comes into my 
waiting hands, for I know, better than 
most, that in reticence there is a joy 
that cannot be imparted to the world. 


SCHOOLROOM JAM 


Fernando Chaves, editor of the month- 
ly Revista Ecuatoriana de Educacién. 
which is published monthly by the 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana in 
Quito, indicates that his country shares 
a common problem with the United 
States: 


. . « It seems there are more and 
more school-age children every year. 
which means that classrooms are 
packed with from forty to seventy 
pupils, sometimes more. That is, of 
course, when the . . . schools do not 
take the easy way out and turn chil- 
dren away because the rolls are filled. 

Without the tragedy of congested 
classes . . . , perhaps the problem of 
ineffective teaching would not be acute 
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in so many countries. especially in 
Ecuador. It is simple to say that swol- 
len class enrollments . . . can be reme- 
died by adding more classes and more 
teachers. . . . But the cost of opening 
new schools and hiring additional 
teachers is prohibitive. . . . 
There has been a lot of talk recently 
about the poor products turned 
out by both primary and secondary 
schools. Silence has been the teachers’ 
only reply to the sharp criticisms made 
by shop foremen, high-school princi- 
pals, businessmen, newspaper editors. 
office supervisors. The complaints have 
referred as much to the liberal-arts as 
to the scientific and technical training. 
. . . But if countries like the United 
States hesitate. fail to provide more 
classes and to appoint more teachers. 
and continue to overcrowd existing 
classes to the point where effective in- 
struction becomes impossible. we hard- 
ly dare hope that we in Ecuador can 
cut the pupil load per teacher. . . . 
For us. the problem is even more 
there are only 
first- 
graders enrolled here. simply because 
of the lack of schools. Why think of 


accepting more pupils. when the in- 


complex. Right now 


about a quarter of a_ million 


struction given in the already over- 
crowded classes is littlke more than an 
illusion? The most teachers could do 
would be to check attendance. . . . 
First we ought to appraise the situa- 
tion grade by grade: determine the 
optimum number of pupils in each, 
which are the most congested. and so 
on... . It might be well to . . . study 
how conditions differ in rural and city 
schools. in boy s’ and girls’ schools. . . . 
It would also be worthwhile to know 
adversely 


which most 


affected by overcrowding. A few extra 


subjects are 


students in a manual-training class. 
for instance. would not be as bad as 
thirty-plus in an academic 
where individual attention and 
ticipation and controlled learning are 


course 


par- 


paramount. ... 
We obviously need to study and re- 
vise teaching methods—-only as a stop- 


gap, of course. Some modern theories 
hold that the teacher’s role is relatively 
insignificant, that he is more a guide 
than an instructor. Consequently, there 
could be as many pupils in a class as 


the room would hold. But this is a 


moot question. . . . In Ecuador it is 


still only a theory; elsewhere, ultra- 
progressive teaching methods are prov- 
ing than effective. Classroom 
recitation, excellent textbooks, 
adequate audio-visual aids are still es- 
sential... . 

Small wonder that it is difficult to 
teach anything to a class of seventy 
and this is 


less 
and 


or more first-graders ... . 
probably where the problems of the 
secondary-school students are rooted. 
The fact that many of them cannot 
read and understand a text is an 
alarming symptom of our superficial 
culture. . . . The same thing can be 
said of the psychological effect that 
having to write an essay or composi- 
tion many schoolchildren. 
. .. And how terrified boys and girls 


has on so 


Alterosa. Belo Horizonte, Brazil 


are by the dryness and difficulty of 
mathematics and science! 

Overcrowded classes also affect the 
pupils’ social development. . . . How 
can teachers give them the necessary 
vocational guidance; make them aware 
of their abilities, or lack of them; 
show them how best to use their tal- 
ents? Could a teacher with sixty boys 
and girls in her charge ever know 
each one as an individual? 

. . . Unfortunately, no one can say 
exactly how this cursory approach to 
education affects the children. . . . 
Some, of course, overcome it later; 
but that seems to be the exception. As 
a rule. the harmful results are not cor- 
rected, and the bad habits stick with 
them throughout life... . 
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JOLLY OLD ENGLAND 


Séptimo Arte, a “movie magazine” 
that is more concerned with the seri- 
ous business of making good films 
than with the intimate details of the 
stars’ lives, is published monthly in 
Mexico City by the Motion-picture 
Institute of the recently established 
Ibero-American University. The. fol- 
lowing unsigned article begins with 
the premise that “English humor com- 
bines the Anglo-Saxon calm and the 
Franco-Norman love of life,” then con- 
tinues: 

Unable to choose between serious- 
ness and laughter, the Englishman pre- 
ferred to keep both. When he says 
something funny, he assumes a melan- 
choly air. His extremely logical 
application of humor counterbalances 
his apparently illogical behavior. Seri- 
ous when he laughs at himself. the 
Englishman laughs at himself when he 
is serious. He likes nothing so well as 
to look slightly irresponsible, because 
eccentricity is an old tradition in 
England... . 

Humor might be defined as the ex- 
pression of an idea in ambiguous lan- 
guage that reveals the implications to 
the listener. This language has many 
shades of meaning and is highly adapt- 
able to the movies. . . . English com- 
edies take us into another world, and 
for this reason are sometimes difficult 
for the general public to appreciate. 

The point of departure for humor 
is contrast. Incoherent thoughts, ab- 
surd jokes or situations are held in 
check by serious, reasonable state- 
ments, expressed austerely. This in- 
. Strikes people as funny. 
It does not make them laugh out loud: 


congruity 


the reaction it provokes is more men- 
tal than physical. ... . Everything indi- 
cates that the Englishman considers 
laughter vulgar. . . . 

The Englishman takes the humorist’s 
ambiguous language and applies it to 
his typically British way of life. The 
Anglo-Saxon community is based on 
a well-defined sense of old England 
and its institutions, but one grain of 
sand in the awesome gears of this 
social machinery can disrupt it com- 
pletely. By starting with a plausible 
situation, the author-humorist creates 
a drama that will amuse an audience. 
Why this inconsistency? The limits of 
good sense have been left behind. 
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There is a disparity . . . caused by the 
grain of sand. But—and this is sig- 
nificant—the disparity is always re- 
strained, in line with the Anglo-Saxon 
self-control. 

Since 1949, many English films 
have brought laughter to this Hemi- 
sphere ..., and in all of them three 
constant factors stand out: First, there 
are no “star” comedians. The authors 
do not write for specific actors. Nor 
and this is particularly surprising—is 
any character inherently comical. Or- 
dinarily, . comedies are showcases 
for the talents of Fernandel. Laurel 
and Hardy, Abbott and Costello—and 
the plots are incidental. Not so with 
English films. For example, the mere 
mention of Alec Guinness does not 
necessarily provoke laughter. In other 
words, it is not the leading performer 
that makes an English movie a com- 
edy. Secondly, these films are so realis- 
tic that they are almost documentaries. 
As much attention is given to setting 
and background as in serious dramas 
or chronicles of true events... . And 
finally, in a comedy it is customary to 
make fun of a character placed in a 
strange situation, or of his erratic 
behavior. The actor breaks with all ac- 
cepted conventions. But in English 
films . . . society takes the starring 
role. The laughter is at its expense... : 
the misfit arouses only sympathy... . 


HAPPY DAY 


Some Brazilian newspapers have “Sun- 
day supplements” several days a week. 
For example, Singra—a magazine sec- 
tion distributed to papers all over the 
country—comes with every Friday is- 
sue of the Rio daily Correio da Manha. 
The following bit, from Singra, was 
written and illustrated by Edmundo 
Rosa: 

After an exhausting week at the 
office. Bodelino would sink into his 
favorite armchair and there lose him- 
self in a book . . . until he fell asleep. 
. . . Like every working man, Bodelino 
had his troubles, but . . . by juggling 
his finances he supported. on a slack 
line. numerous offspring. He never 
reached the point of desperation and, 
with exceptional calm, waited for the 
always-promised raise. The days went 
by, but no raise... . As a Christian he 
had learned that the best way to be 
poor is to be honest. 


The day dawned bright and gay: 
the calendar showed it to be August 
10, which society had proclaimed as 
Father’s Day. For the serious-minded 
Bodelino, every day was the same, but 
without knowing why, he shuddered. 
He had already noticed . . . a lot of 
scurrying about, half-spoken words. 
and whispering in the hall. On 
Mother’s Day the same thing hap- 
pened. Genuflexa. that saintly woman. 
wept when her children gathered 
round to give her a bouquet and Ursu- 
lina (the youngest) recited poems... . 
Bodelino drew a deep breath and 
smiled wanly. 

Home, sweet home—— 

Suddenly. the whole family de- 
scended on him and smothered him 
with hugs and kisses. . . . His glasses. 
blurred with copious tears, fell to the 
floor and lay there . . . . reflecting the 
utter happiness that can be found only 
at home. Genuflexa . . . made the chil- 
dren present their gifts one by one. ... 
“God bless you. Papa!” they shouted 
in unison. 

Bodelino, his eyes staring and his 
hands trembling. untied the colorful 
ribbons. In the bottom of one of the 
boxes he spotted a crumpled piece of 
paper. Opening it nervously, . . . he 
saw that it was a sales slip. with his 
name on it. The words at the bottom 
were laconic. inflationary. and terrify- 
ing: “This is not a receipt.” 

Bodelino fainted. 
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RECENT BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 
Reviewed by Maria de Lourdes Teixeira 


One of the most striking facts about publishing activity 
here during the past six months has been the popularity 
of writers belonging to the so-called older generation and 
even to the past. Indicative of this demand was the in- 
terest excited by the announcement that a large low- 
priced edition of the complete works of Machado de 
Assis would be brought out under official auspices as 
soon as they entered the public domain (at the end of 
1958). This would coincide with the observances marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of this greatest of 
all Brazilian writers. Among other authors being re- 
printed in similar fashion, | should mention Rachel de 
Queiroz, Josué de Castro, Gilberto Freyre, José Geraldo 
Vieira, Marques Rebelo. Manuel Bandeira, and Menotti 
del Picchia. to speak only of the living. 

As to new works, they have lately been uniformly so 
good that I find it hard to extract a few that are repre- 
sentative. But I shall try, choosing four novels, a play, 
and a monograph. 

In Jodo Abade, Joao Felicio dos Santos retells from a 
completely new angle the story of the Canudos civil war, 
the main episode of that Euclydes da Cunha masterpiece, 
Os Sertées (published in English with the title Rebellion 
in the Backlands). Da Cunha dealt with the famous cam- 
paign in epic style, in rhetorical and scientific prose; he 
made a vast mural of it. This novelist, who worked from 
1935 to 1957 on his treatment of the old theme. takes 
precisely the opposite direction. That is, instead of pic- 
turing events from outside, he writes from inside: mak- 
ing himself a participant in the rebels’ tragedy in order 
to show facts and characters under a strong, direct light, 
he paints ¢ Dantesque scene of the hell that was the vil- 
lage of Canudos during the campaign. Its elements be- 
come literature not by means of Da Cunha’s pompous 


sonority but through the vernacular procedure of the 
“ecological” novelists of the Brazilian Northeast. In fact. 
Joao Felicio dos Santos now joins this distinguished 
group as a result of his ability to give new warmth and 
form to a powerful but forgotten subject. 

The episode of the backlands rebellion and fanaticism, 
which shook Brazil so deeply late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and which caused so much bloodletting, is now 
retold in close-ups, with all its crude, violent. heroic 
characters, elemental and dramatically human. The au- 
thor deliberately avoids the analytical approach of the 
historical essay; he is only concerned with producing a 
novel, thrilling in its effect, with almost the visual impact 
of a movie. Both the intricate plot and the people in- 
volved in it are convincingly authentic. And one reason 
why this is so is the remarkable exactness of its dialogue. 

I would even go so far as to say that to a great extent 
the aesthetic effectiveness and the verisimilitude of the 
novel lie in its concise and brilliant use of language. Its 
local atmosphere is more than just a matter of landscape. 
names, nicknames, references to plants and animals; it is 
the product of the interchange between members of the 
tremendous gallery of characters, which connect the 
tragic, military, or religious scenes and give power to the 
incidents of violence, cruelty, or sensuality. In this atmos- 


phere, the drama of the jagungo (“irregular rebel sol- 


dier.” here a follower of Antonio Conselheiro, the mysti- 
cal leader of the fanatic Canudos) reaches its utmost 
intensity. Even comparing Jodo Abade with books by 
José Américo de Almeida, José Lins do Régo, and Gra- 
ciliano Ramos, I am prepared to state that it contains 
more, and more valuable, linguistic material than any 
other work of fiction about the Northeast. 

Thus the same subject that gave Da Cunha his famous 
literary mural again produces a masterpiece. It is a pity 
that Jodo Abade is practically untranslatable, since the 
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very wealth of dialect that helps to make it great would 
be an insurmountable obstacle. 

With the novel Gabriela, Cravo e Canela (Gabriela, 
Clover and Cinnamon) Jorge Amado, who is of all con- 
temporary Brazilian writers the best known throughout 
the world, returns to the individual style that won him 
his reputation. In spite of the increasing fame the Bahia 
novelist has received through the translation of his books 
into thirty languages, a good deal of harsh criticism has 
been leveled at his more recent works. This was based on 
an excessive use of political elements, at the expense of 
the spontaneity and the lyricism that are the principal 
attributes of this remarkable teller of stories about the 
people of his state. The appearance of Gabriela, Cravo e 
Canela indicated a return of the better Jorge Amado 
less absorbed by social themes, more impregnated with 
human tenderness, more the poet than ever, writing his 
sentences that have the beat of popular music. He is a 
master of a method of communication all his own; this 
is responsible for the fantastic success of his works and 
makes them accessible to readers everywhere. 

As its subtitle explains, Gabriela, Cravo e Canela is 
the “Chronicle of a town in the interior”—more precisely, 
of the Bahia town of Ilhéus in 1925. This was at the 
beginning of the cocoa boom, which is responsible for a 
surge of progress that transformed the traditional atmos- 
phere and dragged the town out of its rut into a frenzy 
of development and modernization. The book centers 
around the curious romance between the mulatto Ga- 
briela, and an Arab, Nacib, which is wound into the 
picturesque events of town politics, so lively that they 
justify the novelist’s popularity by pulling the reader 
from page to page. There are glimpses of the town of 
Ilhéus, with its dramas, its crimes, its scandals, its char- 
acters, its legends. (One of these is the tale of the beau- 
teous Ofenisia, who threatened, in a rondeau, to pine to 


death in a hammock if she could not be the Emperor's 


mistress. ) 

Though every aspect of the book is interesting, I be- 
lieve that its highlight is the title character. The mulatto 
Gabriela is undoubtedly one of the most original and 


Illustrations on these pages by Emilio Sanchez, Cuban artist 


beautiful female figures of Brazilian fiction, with her 
irresistible charm, her guileless sensuality, her spontane- 
ous gaiety, and her animal-like primitivism, above good 
and evil. She is a character who will certainly survive 
among the most powerful creations in our fiction. 

Ascendino Leite’s O Salto Mortal (The Death Leap) is 
very different in spirit. The author of Gabriela, Cravo e 
Canela draws his subjects from everyday life and deals 
with them with the direct and fluid simplicity of the au- 
thentic storyteller, passing often into the realm of poetry. 
yet always in contact with the people and conscious of a 
need to communicate with the general public. The author 
of O Salto Mortal is also a poet but of another kind, a 
subtle and sensitive, somewhat hermetic poet. whose 
audience will always consist only of intellectuals. Unsatis- 
fied with the triteness and trivia of the ordinary world. 
Ascendino Leite departs from realistic, photographic fic- 
tion and shifts to a fluid reality of his own, in which his 
conception of objective and subjective fact is almost un- 
real by the usual standards. A profoundly dramatic and 
anguished story line is filled out by suggestion: the char- 
acters move within a luminescent mist. 

Volusia, the pivot of the story, is “a distant and foggy 
being, even impenetrable at times.” Of the milieu in 
which Volusia and the other characters move one can 
say that it too is “distant and foggy, even impenetrable 
at times,” as if under a spell. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the people of O Salto Mortal are not intensely 
real. and this reality is reflected in their dramas and 
sufferings and in the distorting bell jar under which they 
live and suffer. 

Emotional outpourings, poetic soliloquies, elevated and 
subtle thoughts appear page after page. as they rise from 
Volusia’s subconscious. The climate of psychological 
magic is indeed fascinating in this novel where all the 
characters live “on the borders of dreams.” to use the 
author’s phrase. If we search for a name for what 
Ascendino Leite has achieved, we may conclude that he 
has successfully revived magic symbolism with a con- 


temporary pattern. 

Another characteristic of this writer is his delicate and 
precise choice of language. It enables him to express the 
most immaterial and fleeting sensations without ever in- 
dulging in cheap imagery, without ever obliterating real- 
ity or humanity. always transposing situations and states 
of mind to a plane of poetry or an atmosphere of en- 
chantment. Moreover, it permits him to say whatever he 
chooses, even to create the most salacious circumstances. 
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without offensiveness. Ascendino Leite’s gift of language 
seems to me the finest of all his qualities. With O Salto 
Mortal he wins a place among the most important Bra- 
zilian novelists of our day. 

Geraldo Santos—a new-generation novelist whom I 
mentioned earlier in AMERICAS on the occasion of his 
first book, Loucos, Poetas, Amantes, and who has already 
won two much-sought-after literary prizes—occupies a 
literary position halfway between those of Jorge Amado 
and Ascendino Leite. That is, he knows how to impart 
the storyteller’s objectivity to the poetry implicit in situa- 
tions, circumstances, and images. He combines reality 
and poetry in*such a way that it is impossible to tell 
where one ends and the other begins. 

In his third novel. O Vento do Mar Aberto (Wind of 
the Open Sea), Santos never yields to the temptation of 
rarefied aestheticism. Instead, he is wise enough to ex- 
tract all the human detail of the seaside community in 
which it takes place. He captures with enormous credibil- 
ity, sometimes with great power, the life of a decadent 
little town on the northern coast of Sao Paulo State— its 
slow-moving and exotic characters; its kindly country 
people; its landscape of beaches and coves, woods and 
cliffs; its few exiles from the big cities. He uses its myths 
(including the pretty legend of the Golden Mother). pre- 
sents its characters and traditions, even re-creates the 
historical and sociological cycle of the region by means 


of economic problems sketched here and there. Yet he 


escapes the danger of pettiness, of a narrative too obvious 


or too sharply drawn. The etched-in reality is, as | have 
said, only the background for a grave and all-pervading 
poetry that is this young writer’s hallmark. The result is 
a homogeneous unit that will move any sensitive reader, 
intellectual or not. 

At no time is the tragic love story, the central theme 
of the novel, allowed to become pedestrian or hackneyed. 
\ few unforgettable types are introduced: old Tonho 
Ruano, the pauper who dreams of imaginary ancestral 
wealth; the fascinating Honério; the complex Camila. 
Certain interpolations, such as the episode of the horse— 
almost fantastic in the beast’s rebellion against and re- 
jection of the beach—add here and there the unmistak- 
able b-eath of poetic mystery, of almost mythological 
substance, reminding one of De Chirico’s painting Horses 


by the Seaside. And the sea is always there; it conquers 
everything, it becomes an obsession, and somehow it is 
the main character of the book. 

The well-deserved tribute paid Rachel de Queiroz by 
the Brazilian Academy of Letters—the Machado de 
Assis Prize, granted to the whole body of her work— 
coincides with the publication of another of her plays. 
The fundamental theme of A Beata Maria do Egito (The 
Blessed ‘Mary of Egypt) is backlands messianism, the 
same force that drove Antonio Conselheiro and thus in- 
spired Os Sertées and Jodo Abade, mentioned above. 
The note of religious fanaticism that through the genera- 
tions has obsessed and still obsesses the people of north- 
eastern Brazil dominates this play, and around it a dra- 
matic love story revolves and explodes. 

Brought up in the midst of fanatic penitents, young 
Maria do Egito, who calls herself “the servant of the 
poor.” is one of those humble yet paradoxically proud 
apostles, convinced that they are bearers of the divine 
message, that it is their mission to ease their people’s 
suffering: apostles imbued, however, with a certain re- 
bellious spirit, as history shows. Possessed ‘of such mes- 
sianism, speaking an apocalyptic language, Maria do 
Egito attracts ignorant, miserable, hungry mobs, yearn- 
ing for the supernatural, always expecting a miracle to 
alleviate their poverty and unhappiness. 

The violent yet tender love of the police lieutenant for 
his fanatical woman prisoner; the humble casuistry of 
Corporal Lucas, pursued by the dilemma of love and 
death: the collective blindness dragging men, women. 
and children after that woman who, in turn, is attracted 
from afar by the legend of another rural wonder-worker, 
Father Cicero of Juazeiro—all these lend grandeur to 
this northeastern tragedy, so sober in its structure and 
its emotional force. 

Few characters, only four, and an unseen crowd of 
pilgrims; a single, humble setting, the public room of 
village police station, with its scanty and crude furniture; 
no theatrics or literary flourishes. Nevertheless, even in 
the reading one hears the roar of the people in this back- 
lands version of the Catholic legend of Saint Mary of 
Egypt who. to cross a river on her way to the Lord’s 
Land. “gave the boatman/The sanctity of her nakedness,” 
according to the ballad by Manuel Bandeira. 

\s might be expected, considering her knowledge of 
northeastern Brazil. Rachel de Queiroz makes her situa- 
tions. characters, setting, and dialogue extraordinarily 
true to life. (Incidentally, even those thoroughly familiar, 
through the author’s previous works, with her gift for 
dialogue, are certain to be impressed with the verbal 
economy of this play, which is achieved without the 
slightest sacrifice of human warmth or power of com- 
munication.) Clearly, Rachel de Queiroz is better able 
than anyone else to feel the ecological drama she has so 
often dealt with in her novels, reporting, and plays. With 
this play she completes a literary interpretation of the 
evil northeastern trinity that is now being slowly con- 
quered: drought, fanaticism, and banditry. She has made 
herself the reflection and the spokesman of her people, as 
a creative force springing from their own soil and for 
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that reason alive to all the consequences of their tragedies 


and their social problems. 

Bernardino José de Sousa’s Ciclo do Carro de Bois 
no Brasil (Cycle of the Oxcart in Brazil) is a major 
treatise, based on exhaustive research and abundant 
documentation, about a subject of domestic and world- 
wide import—the primitive vehicle so closely connected 


with the evolution of the Brazilian countryside. The au- 
thor. who dedicated many years to this work. has drawn 
a huge picture. His book has sociological breadth and 
depth, and at the same time it is literature in the truest 
sense, beautifully written and by no means artistically 
insensitive. Despite the vastness of the subject and the 
minuteness of the detail, it is extremely pleasant reading. 
filled with nostalgia, with affection, almost with tender- 
ness, for the farming country of his youth. 

The book is divided into six parts: “Historical sketch 
of the oxecart”: “The oxeart in Brazil”: “The conveyance, 
its appurtenances and types”: “The cart ox”; “Oxcart 
workers’: “Transportation.” It also contains several ap- 
pendices with drawings, blueprints, and maps. 

Summing up his book in the introductory chapter, the 
author refers to the affection in which anyone who studies 
the history of Brazil should hold this primitive vehicle 
the wonderful tool used by the colonizers and our ances- 
tors to penetrate the country. and “to build towns and 
villages, churches and farmhouses, to install and develop 
the first industries. to carry on domestic trade, to link 
our settlements together. and to unite our peoples.” 

Nevertheless, his research goes deeper. It evokes the in- 
vention of the wheel and the cart, tracing it back to the 
Chinese, who claim to have been the inventors, some 
forty centuries before Christ: and to the Babylonians, 
who—according to Professor Robert Lowie of the Uni- 
versity of California—were the real creators of the 
wheel, somewhere around 3300 B.c. Along these distant 
paths treads Bernardino José de Sousa, advancing to the 
first century of Brazil, when, from 1526 to 1545, the 
vehicle was used in sugar mills, in the northern captain- 
cies. And forward he comes, situating the use of the 
oxeart in geographical areas and in the historical and 
social patterns of the country, leading the “singing 
vehicle” along the ways of civilization; not even folklore 
is left out of this exhaustive work. 

It is impossible, within the limitations of such a re- 
view, to mention all the features of this remarkable but 
unfortunately posthumous publication. Its author—pro- 
fessor of public international law and of constitutional 
and administrative law, scholar on Brasiliana. geogra- 
pher, historian—died in Rio de Janeiro in 1949, without 
seeing in print his “Encyclopedia of the Oxeart.” For so 
the huge book may be rightfully called, as everything 
about the subject, past and present, is included in it. 


Jo&’o Apape, by Joao Felicio dos Santos. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria Agir Editéra, 1958. 307 p. 

GABRIELA, CRAVO E CANELA, by Jorge Amado. Sao Paulo, 
Livraria Martins Editora, 1958. 453 p. 

O Sacto Mortat, by Ascendino Leite. Sao Paulo, Livra- 
ria Martins Editéra, 1958. 175 p. 
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O Vento po Mar Aserto, by Geraldo Santos. Sao Paulo, 
Companhia Editéra Nacional, 1958. 211 p. 


A Beata Marta po Eerto, by Rachel de Queiroz. Rio de 
Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio Editéra, 1958. 100 p. 


CicLo po Carro bE Bots No Brasit, by Bernardino José 
de Sousa. Sao Paulo, Companhia Editéra Nacional, 1958. 
557 p. 

Waria de Lourdes Teixeira is aménicas’ regular literary corre- 
spondent in Brazil. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ DRINKS? 


Answers on page 42 


Is pisco, the distinctive Peruvian brandy, made 
from corn, grapes, or maguey? 


Cuba’s famous rum is mixed with an unlikely 
soft drink to make a concoction named after a 
revolutionary toast, What is it? 


Sugar cane, shown being harvested, is the base 
for a whiskey whose name in Spanish means in 
English either “fiery water” or “water with 
teeth.” What is the Spanish name? 


These wines, admired by connoisseurs all over 
the world, are just as popular with working-class 
rotos. What country are they from? 


The juice is drawn from the cactus-like maguey 
plant to make pulque, the poor man’s tequila. 
In which country is this drink most popular? 


Fifteen Latin American countries grow the 
crop from which this drink is made. What would 
you say this Brazilian is doing? 


Andean Indians pour chicha into a groove cut 
in a rock, which is supposed to improve its 
strength and flavor, then drink the liquid as it 
runs down, Chicha is a favorite libation in the 
Colombian and Peruvian highlands. True or false? 


This worker is making wine in Mendoza, the 
national center of the industry. Is he Colombian, 
Costa Rican, Argentine, or Chilean? 


Though non-alcoholic, yerba maté, sipped from 
er q a gourd, is a favorite stimulating beverage in 


Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 
Which country should not have been included in 
this statement? 


This giant pineapple-like fruit is the source of 
a Mexican liquor that is drunk with a dash of 
salt and a slice of lime on the side. Can you 
name it? 
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WHO'S ILLITERATE? 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest the article on 
illiteracy in the United States that appeared 
in the November issue of americas. Though 
I agree fully with Mr. Eli Ginzberg in em- 
phasizing the importance of this problem 
and the need to focus public attention on 
the task of eradicating illiteracy, | wonder 
if his comparisons are fair. He says there 
are ten million U.S. functional illiterates. 
While the Census Bureau defines a func- 
tional illiterate as a person with fewer than 
five years of school, the same report warns 
of the difficulty of defining illiteracy for an 
individual in terms of number of years of 
schooling completed and that completion of 
no one particular grade of school corresponds 
to the attainment of literacy. However, Mr. 
Ginzberg’s statement is immediately pre- 
ceded by quotations from a UN report on 
ratios and percentages of illiterates for the 
rest of the world. These figures are based on 
the UN definition of illiteracy as the inability 
to read or write a simple message in any 
language. On this basis, the figure for U.S. 
illiterates is 3.623.000, according to the U.S. 
census. Thus Mr. Ginzberg commits the sta- 
tistical sin of comparing data not homoge- 
neous, 

I believe that in comparing figures, he 
should have used the lower figure cited 
above. The higher figure is misleading and 
certainly does not contribute to a_ better 
understanding of U.S. education by the rest 
of the world. 

Modesto Lucero 

Washington, D.C. 
americas applauds Mr. Lucero’s eagerness 
to set the record straight for U.S. education, 
but believes Mr. Ginzberg makes it clear 
that he is not actually comparing the figures. 
He only mentioned illiteracy in other parts 
of the world to make the point that, sur- 
prisingly, the literacy rate does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the level of industriali- 
zation, 
WHOSE POINT OF VIEW? 
Dear Sirs: 

I am subscribing to this magazine with 
the expectancy of seeing many points of 
view presented, | hope that in dealing with 
cultural matters you will present “tradi- 
tional” as well as “modern” works and that 
aMEnicas will not become an amplifier for 
only one bias. 

Robert J. Cormier 
Boston, Massachusetts 
We hope so too. 
VAN CLIBURN TURNS UP 
Dear Sirs: 

In your September 1957 issue, there is an 
article on the Juilliard School of Music by 
Assistant Editor Betty Wilson. I think you 
and your readers should take another look 
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at the picture on page 9, of a Juilliard 


teacher, Rosina Lhevinne, instructing a then- 
little-known pupil. In the light of his recent 
success in Moscow, I recognize this unidenti- 
fied young man as Van Cliburn. Quite a co- 
incidence! (Who knows? Maybe he was 
playing the Tchaikowsky Concerto!) 
Christina R, Augustine 

Catskill, New York 


PHILATELISTS 
Dear Sirs: 

I refer to the “Memo from the Editors” 
in the September issue about the “Cham- 
pions of Liberty” stamps bearing the like- 
ness of Simon Bolivar. I have a collection of 
Roosevelt stamps and would appreciate the 


names of the Latin American countries that 
have honored President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Mrs. Bernice Clouse 

Temple, Texas 
According to Scott's Standard Postage 
Stamps Catalog (1958), the following coun- 
tries have issued stamps honoring President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: Argentina, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, El Salvador, and Uruguay. 
Brazil also issued a commemorative stamp 
of President Harry S. Truman and the Statue 
of Liberty in 1947. 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . The Norfolk Colony Stamp Club is 
composed of about thirty-three prisoners 
confined at the Massachusetts Correctional 
Institution. The administration works hand 
in hand with us in our endeavor to assist 
members in the furtherance of philatelic 
knowledge and increase our stamp collec- 
tions. . . . We also publish a monthly news- 
paper concerning stamps. . . . Material do- 
nated in any quantity is split among mem- 
bers. Any stamps your readers may care to 
send us would be most welcome. 

The Norfolk Colony Stamp Club 
Post Office Box No. 43 
Norfolk, Massachusetts 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maria Teresa Gaston Melian 
(E,S.Guarani) 

Centro Cultural Paraguayo 
Americano 


Sarmiento 398 


Susana Kubio (E,S)—H 


Rosario, Sta. Fe, Argentina 


Héctor Mario Osmon (E.S)}—H 

Calle Matheu 2029 

Mar del Plata, Peia. de Buenos 
Aires, Argentina 


Espafia 494 Elisa Lewin (E,S,F)*—C 


Asuncion. Paraguay Urdininea 1609 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Rogelio Vargas O. (E,.S)—H 
Camp. G. Villarroel No. 31 
Liallagua, Bolivia (E,S,P)* 


Rua 20, No. 1011 - Espinho 


German José Pareja (E,S)—H Porto, Portugal 
Casilla de Correo No. 16 


Olivos, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


José Luis Dominguez (S.P)* 
Antonio No. 3 (Tienda) 


Howard L. Wellen (E.S)*—H 
2121 Hawkins Point Road 
Baltimore 26, Marylend 


Amelia Botelho (E.P) 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, S.A. 
Costing & Fixed Assets Dept. K. Juan Ge 
Arturo Prat ‘ 
Santiago, Chile 


lo, SP, Brazil 


Carlos Machado de Toledo (E,S.P, Walter Carlos Larrafiaga Parada 


F, Italian) (E,S)—H 
Rua Sao Bento, 309 
Sio Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Antonio de Campos Teixeira 


Lori Panke (S,P,F,German)—C 
Rua Garibaldi, 1090 
Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


oho, Spain Marta A. Mazza (E.S)—H 
L. N. Alem 1588 
Rosario, Sta. Fe, Argentina 


Maria Luisa Marengo (E.S)—C 
Avenida de! Trabajo 1599 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


llegos B. (E.S,F)—C 


Frank Joye (E,S)—H 
3220 Wilmot Avenue 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Elsa Mabel! Perez (E,S)—H 
Juan Lavalle No. 803 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Jorge Daniel Saconi (E.S)—H 
Victor Hugo No. 1016 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Clara L. Mufioz (E.S)*—C 

Avenida General Cérdoba 
No. 2051/58 

Lima, Peru 


Inha Leendy Yacksic A. (E,S) 
Casilla 10128 
Santiago, Chile 


Alberto Ismael Speranza (S,P) 
Cuenca 3235, Apto. 3 


Buenos Aires 17, Argentina 


Ricardo E. Paul (S.F)* 


Avenida Italia 4344 Lavalle 75 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


La Carlota, Cordoba, Argentina 


Heitor Loucival Carneiro (E.S,P)* Nohelia Toro Alvarez (E,S.P.F) Carlos W. Gaio (S.F)* 


Correio Bacacheri 


Aranjuez Carrera 51A No. 93-22 
Curitiba, Pr, Braz Medellin, Colombia 


N. Lépez 47 
La Carlota, Cérdoba, Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Heimisphere for the 


cor ry 
Argentina, Bol 


se of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans, The member states are: 
via, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 


Venezuela 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met 


in Washington. Today. it operates through a 
Hemisphere all 


large number of different agencies and institutions throughout the 
ntributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member states 


and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called *“*The House of the Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical 


patio a 


1 Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Am 


cans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April lth. 


Opposite: Tiger swallowtail butterfly on a Canada thistle 
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1948 
1950-51 
1952-54 
Inter-American Juridical Yearbook 


records significant Western Hemisphere developments in public and 


private international law through the work of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists and its Permanent Committee, the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee. The present issue, which appears in the four official languages 


of the OAS, is the fifth in the series. 


Other volumes available are: 1948, 1949, 1950-51, and 1952-54. 


w Price of each volume: $3.00 
ai Copies may be obtained by writing to: 
BOX 28 - SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION 
¥ PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. e. 


Washington 6, D. C., U. S. 
EXENTO DE FRANQUED POSTAL 


ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 
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